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COE AND SPECHT’S | 
Easy Steps in Reading || 


By Ipa Cor, Pp.M., and Louise Sprecut, i 
both Assistant Principals, Public Schools, New York 











Charming Pictures in Color 56 cents 





AN unusually attractive first book in reading designed to 

precede or supplement any series of readers. It makes an 
easy and appealing transition from play life in the home and 
kindergarten to study in the first grade. 


It differs from other first reading books in the dramatic char- 
acter of its stories, their plot interest and in the fact that the same 
characters—Tommy True, Curly Locks, Betty Blue, Little Jack 
Horner, Little Miss Muffet and Little Boy Blue—run through the 
stories. The stories can be easily dramatized. 





Some Other Excellent Features 


Rimes and riddles related to the stories are given to be memorized. 

The lessons steadily build up the child’s vocabulary and supply 
phonetic training. 

The type arrangement of the pages allows adequate training in 
correct phrasing and eye span. 

The method provides for silent reading. 

The child’s natural play spirit dominates the book and acts as a spur 
to his progress. 

The two-color illustrations have a rare charm. 


~AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta | 
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Acquiring Skillin Teaching 


By James R. Grant, Supervisor of the 
Rural Schools of Arkansas, formerly 
Director of Training School, College 
of Education, University of Arkansas. 


The purpose of this new book is to guide 
the reading, thinking, and practice of stu- 
dent teachers and teachers in service. 
Through individual thinking, research, 
and discussion the teacher is led to her 
own solution of every problem with which 
she is liable to be confronted. 


There is not a single dogmatic statement in 
the entire book. Each chapter is composed of a 
number of short pedagogical statements. Most 
of these statements are true. Some of them are 
questionable. The teachers are asked in the light 
of modern educational thought why each state- 
ment is or is not true. 

For use in normal schools, teacher 
training elasses, reading circles, 
faculty meetings, parent-teacher 
associations, community clubs, and 
extension courses. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


New York Newark Boston Chicago 





The Sulu Archipelago 
and Its People 


By Srxto Y. Orosa, M. D. 
District Health Officer, Sulu, P. I. 


This book tells of a most interesting section of 
the Philippine Islands and of its inhabitants, 


The Moro people of Sulu have always figured 
prominently in tales of adventure in the Orient, 
and many stories of them have been made inter- 
esting rather than entirely just. In this book Dr. 
Orosa gives a sympathetic account of his Moham- 
medan fellow countrymen from the days of the 
“Malay pirates” to the present time, ane incident- 
ally he becomes very informative about the Philip- 
pines in general. 


While the book begins with an account of the 
warfare between Mohammedan and Christian, 
which lastee three centuries, it deals mainly with 
the period since the American occupation of the 
islands. It records the work of our army and our 
civil administrators and points out the great 
progress made through the enlightened policy of 
the Philippine government. 


The volume is fully illustrated with a map and 
photographs, some of which are of more than 
usua] interest. 


Cloth. x + 134 pages. Illustrated. Price $1.20 
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WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, San Francisco. Portland and Manila 

















































BOURNE and BENTON’S 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 


NEW EDITION 


HE work has been thoroughly revised; every chapter shows 
changes; much new matter has been added, and many 
new illustrations have been included. 


While thoroughly up to date, the book retains its unique 
It traces the growth of the nation through the life of 
the people, and gives prominence to social and industrial prog- 
It contains more that the Twentieth Century boy or girl 
should know than any other history for upper grammar grades. 


excellence. 


ress. 





Bourne and Benton's “Story of America and Great Americans” 
for the fifth grade, will be ready in May » 





D. C. HEATH @® CO., Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago 


Atlanta 


Dallas San Francisco 
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National Education Association, Oakland-San 


Francisco, June 26-July 7. 


Pow ea 
o~-oes 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 


We have in hand for early use the best state- 
ment that has been made regarding university 
extension in the United States, by James A. 
Moyer, secretary of the National University 
Extension Association, representing the thirty- 
seven leading universities of America. Mr. 
Moyer is director of University Extension of 
the State Department of Education of Massa- 
chusetts, and is demonstrating high art and 
great skill in making extension work in Massa- 
chusetts of national and international signifi- 
cance. We esteem ourselves most fortunate in 
being able to give our readers an article of such 
importance and interest. 


oo? > 








Frank F. Bunker, Honolulu,.announces a Pan- 
Pacific Sub-Conference in connection with the 
World Conference on Education, June 26—- 
July. 7. 


DEBATING AS A SCHOOL GAME 


It is a matter for profound pride that high 
schools have developed a sporting sentiment in 
the matter of debating. 





The one genuine criticism of school and col- 
lege athletics is the fact that those who are 
idclized for superiority on the diamond and 
gridiron are rarely among those who make 
thrilling plays in the classroom, while those who 
take prizes in debate are those who are appre- 
ciated for their scholarship. 

The situaticn in Nebraska is a fair sample of 
the spirit in other states. There are ninety-one 
high schools in Nebraska that are participating 
in these prize-winning debates, a gain of nearly 
two-thirds. 

There are twelve state districts where the 
teams win their places in the state dtbate at the 
State University in May. In that final round-up 
in 1920 the Beatrice team won, in 1921 the 
Cathedral high of Lincoln, and in 1922 North 
Platte. 


-—o39 > 


EYE CONSERVATION 


Eye Sight Conservation Council of 
” with headquarters at 42nd street and 
Broadway, New York City, is promoting the 
adoption of “ Eye Sight Conservation Day” in 
all schools, semi-annually, as a universal and 
permanent contribution to the American school 
system. The only aim is to discover whether 
or not any child has defective vision. It will go 
no farther than to make such discovery. It will 
make slight draft upon school time and the re- 
turn for the time required will be greater than 
can be estimated. 
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“ The 


America, 





“Gicom buckets ” is the new slang charac- 
terization of pessimists. 
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THE COUNTY UNIT 

Missouri school people under the lead of 
State Superintendent Sam A. Baker and Miss 
Elizabeth Buchanan, of Kansas City, chairman 
of the executive committee of the State Asso- 
ciation, are to make a battle royal for the 
County Unit. 

There can be no question but that the County 
Unit for school taxation will be the universal 
rule unless the United States repudiates its 
devotion to universal education. 

It is a struggle to a finish between the child 
and the dollar. If the dollar wins—farewell to 
democracy! We have too much faith in democ- 
racy to believe that it can fail. When the 
money is congested in one or more cities in 
a county the money comes from the county and 
the money in cities is largely county money, 
and for the city to refuse to iet the county have 
so much of its own money as the schools need 
is simply banditry, pure and simpie. It may 
be a gentlemanly banditry, but it is a crime alk 
the same. 
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SCOTT TO SPRINGFIELD 


Zenos E. Scott, superintendent of Lovisville, 
accepts the superintendency of Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, at a salary of $9,000, and will enter 
upon service there on September 1. 

This is one of the most significant announce- 
ments of the season, from the standpoint of 
Springfield and Louisville, of New England and 
the South, as well 2s of Superintendent Scott 
personally. 

There is no more inviting field, professionally, 
than Springfield. It has always been an invit- 
ing field educationally. It is supposed to be the 
first city in the United States to employ a pro- 
fessional superintencent. For many years its 
superintendent, A. P. Stone, was the rival of 
John TP). Pbilbrick, of Boston, in educationai 
leadership in the state. He was the ieader of 
the Massachusetts State Board of Education for 
years. 

Dr. Stebbins, principal of the Springfield high 
school for many years, was of university size, 
and made the high school of Springfield chal- 
lenge the scholastic leadership of the famous 
Boston Latin School. ; 

A. D. Mave, a clergyman in Springfield, be- 
came a national figure in education and for 
the last quarter of a century of his life was au 
educational lecturer and writer of national im- 
portance. 

G. and C. Merriam, makers of American dic- 
tionaries for more than half a century, have 
made Springfield lead New Yoik City, London, 
and the rest of the world in their products. The 


Springfield Republican set the pace in journalis- 
tic typography and punctuation, even leading 
the New York Sun, then its only rival. Spring- 
field still has another eminent daily paper, The 
Springheld Union, and one of the greatest agri- 
culturai publishing plants in the country. 

Every superintendent of Springfield has 
loomed large in educational and professiona} 
literature. Mr. Gordy’s textbocks have had the 
field ior a quarter of a century, and have never 
had a larger market than today. Dr. Thomas. 
M. Balliet, who left the superintendency to 
accept the Deanship of Education in the Univer- 
sity of New York, was in the front rank as a 
writer and speaker, and has been for several 
years the only man active in education wearing 
the mantle of Francis W. Parker. 

Dr Van Sickle, who will retire on August 31, 
is so universally known and so uniformly appre- 
ciated and admired that there is no occasion at 
this t'me to say more than that he is the same 
noble leader in Springfield, in Massachusetts, 
and in the United States that Springfieid has. 
always deligiited to honor. 

Mr. Scott deserves the opportunity. Louis- 
vilie is, in a large way, the Springfield of the 
South. We say this, notwithstanding Louis- 
ville is about three times the size of Springfield, 
but Springfield is about three times as old as. 
Louisvilie, and Zenos E. Scott has in a large way 
intensified tne scholastic and educational pre- 
eminence of Louisville. 





SANTA ANA JUNIOR HIGH 


H. G. Nelson, principal of the Junior High 
School, Santa Ana, California, is doing several 
things to increase and intensify interest and 
value of the work of the students. 

There is aa elective course on Thrift. The 
student’s progress is shown for each week ot 
each month by a graph, which is sent to the 
parents monthly. 

Election of subjects is required, 5 points in 
the seventh grade, 10 points in the eighth 
grade, and 15 points in the ninth grade. 

On the program music and art are given the 
same consideration as academic subjects. Regu- 
lar periods are given to the various phases of 
these subjects, and they consequently have a 
large percentage of the pupils electing these 
things. 

Boys and girls are segregated for recitation 
work in general science and in vocations. 
This makes it possible for the teachers to apply 
the work that is of interest to the sex in these 
lines of activity. Quite an amount of observa- 
tional work is given in these subjects. Excur- 
sions are made to places of interest and to in- 
custrial plants. 

The daily program of recitations rotates once 
each week. That is, those classes which recite 
the first period Monday, recite the sixth period on 


Tuesday, the fifth on Wednesday, second on 
Thursday, and tuurth on Friday. In this way 
every class recites three times in the forenoons. 
and twice in the afternoon during the five 
days. 

Practically all study is done during the class 
period in the regular classroom, under the 
direction of the subject teacher. There are no 
independent study halls. The periods are fifty 
minutes long in the forenoon and forty-five in 
the afternoon with five minutes for passing be- 
tween classes. 

There is an enrollment of about 1,000 in the 
junior high school, and the ninth grade or third! 
vear is the largest. On several monthly reports 
last year they had an enroliment of exactly the 
same number of boys and-girls. 

They are putting on an entertainment course, 
with ten numbers on the course—five to be 
supplied by pupils and five by outside talent 
(speakers and music). The season tickets are 
selling for $2.00 for adults and $1.00 for children. 

Santa Ana jis a city of about 25,000. ‘There is: 
a senior high school enrolling about 800; ‘a 
junior college with about 200; junior high school: 
with about 1,000, and the grades below all de- 
partmentalized, and promotions made by sub- 
jects. 
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DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE 


REPORT OF CLEVELAND MEETING 


A bid for superlatives. 

Much the !fargest ever. 

Every way the best ever. 

The weather sought no praise and deserves 
no censure. 

The auditorium was the largest ever. 

The acoustics were unusually good for a big 
hall. 

The color effects were in the ceiling. 

Lighting was incomparably beautiful. 

The entrances to the auditorium and the exits 
were more adequate than usual. 

There has never been an exhibit hall tc com- 
pare with this in any degree. 

Exhibitors have never spent the time, money 
or braias in perfecting their displays as they did 
at Cleveland. 

The one ill effect of the Cleveland meeting is 
the fact that no other city can provide as much 
good hotel accommodation and so satisfactory an 
auditorium and exhibit hall within a radius of a 
quarter of a mile as Cleveland does. 

The hotels were exceptionally well managed 
for the convenience’ of the convention. The 
Cleveland, the Holiander, the Statler, and the 
Winton were of practically equal attractiveness 
in every way, and each was in effect headquar- 
ters. 

The press left nothing to be desired. There 
was no attempt at sensational hysteria, no play- 
ing favorites, no disposition to lecture the De- 
partment, no littie red-schoolhouse nonsense— 
just first class journalistic service. 

The taxi-cab service was adequate and the 
charges unusually reasonable. There was no 
fee above forty cents from any hotel to the 
auditorium or to any other hotel. 


We think the program was the longest, the 
broadest and the highest that we have known, 
but, of course, the last is liabie to be so esti- 
mated, but we think this one was the prize- 
winner. 

There certainly never were so many break- 
fasts, lunches, dinners, and banquets at any win- 
ter or summer meeting of the N.E.A. as at 
Cleveland. 

Stanley Newcomb, a lad of fourteen, was one 
of the sensations of the Cleveland meeting. He 
was the traveling companion of Henry C. John- 
son, superintendent of San Diego, California, on 
a trip to Washington to meet President 
Harding. 

Stanley Newcomb won first prize in a national! 
essay. contest in which 40,000 boys and, girls 
irom everywhere competed. He won a watch 
costing $250 and the trip to Washington, New 
York, Cleveland, and other cities. He was pre- 
sented to the National Education Association, 
and was heartily applauded. 


Cleveland’s hospitality was never excelled by 





that of any other city. Superintendent R. G. 
Jones, as president last year, was in consequence 
an expert, and the response of the principals, 
associate superintendents, Chamber of Com- 
merce, Kotarians, Kiwanians, Lions, colleges 
and universities, Parent Teacher Association, 
Women’s Cluvs of various hues, tints and tones 
has never been surpassed. The fact that Cleve- 
iand went through this hospitality action only 
two years ago made the willingness to repeat the 
effort ali the more praiseworthy. 

Colcrado had thirty-six in her quota. Most of 
them went in Mrs. M. C. C. Bradford’s official 
train on the Northwestern line. 

Macy Campbell, Cedar Falls, lowa, president 
of the Rural Section, has a clear vision and a 
high art of portraying the immediate responsi- 
bility for rural life improvement. 

There were 360 different persons on the ad- 
vanced assigned programs and ther made 450 
addresses. There were 140 persons on allied 
programs and they spoke 150 times, so that there 
were at least 500 different speakers making at 
least 600 addresses, and there were certainly as 
many volunteer speakers whc were not sched- 
uled. 

The instrumental music by the orchestras and 
glee clubs of the various high schools was fine. 
J. Powell Jones, music director of the city 
schools, who had charge of the niusic, is a Welsh- 
man with the genius, mastery, and personality 
of his countrymen, 

Elmer Burritt Bryan’s vesper service address in 
the Old Stone Church, with the generous accom- 
paniment of the Iris Male Quartette, was a 
charming approach to the strenuous speaking 
of the week. 

It was theoretically a great disappointment 
to have Dr. George E. Vincent fail to appear to 
round out in his brilliant style the first session, 
Monday forenoon, but strange to say we heard 
no one refer to it. The spirit was one of satis- 
faction with everything as it was, without 
growling over anything that was not. 

The editor of the Journal of Education genu- 
ineiy appreciated the opportunity to make the 
opening address of the convention on Monday 
forencon, ‘ 

The National Association of Teachers Agen- 
cies held several business meetings at the Hol- 
lenden, and two open meetings for the discus- 
sion of teachers agency problems, closing with 
a formal dinner Wednesday night at the Hotel 

Statler. 

The following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, I:.T. Housh, Des Moines, lowa: vice-presi- 
dent, T. H. Armstrong, Rochester, N.Y., secre- 
tary and treasurer, C. W. Cary, Hartford, Ct.; 
directors, W. H. Jones, Columbia, S.C.; Franklin 
Biddle, Pittsburgh, Pa., E. W. Fickett, Boston, 
Mass.; C. J. Albert, Chicago, Ill. 
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» OFFICIAL EFFICIENCY 


Jchn H. Beveridge, superintendent of Omaha, 
is by nature and experience peculiarly equipped 
tor making a program that was professionally 
stimulating, educationally illuminating, scholas- 
ticaily creditable, and attractive in delivery. He 
has made the making of the Cleveland program 
his major for twelve months, and he was re- 
warded by universal appreciation by the 
twelve thousand in attendance upen the Cleve- 
jand meeting. 

Sherwood D. Shankland, executive secretary 
of the Department in its new functioning, had 
his first opportunity to demonstrate his skill and 
devotion, and the way he reacted to every sug- 
gestion of his presidential chief was refreshing, 
and much of the success of the varied details, 
never so varied or numerous before in either a 
summer or winter meeting, was in a large sense 
due to the way he has met his_ responsi- 
bility. 

Payson Smith, Conunissioner of Education of 
Massachusetts, has the distinguished honor of 
being elected when he was not present at the 
meeting. It was a notable tribute to the esteem 
in which he is held by the superintendents of the 
country, for only superintendents vote. Der. 
Smith has been aptly styled an educational 
statesman. He will make a noble leader of the 
Department of Superintendence. It is a long 
time since New England has had the presidency 
of either a summer or winter meeting, The 
honor is appreciated. 

J. W. Crabtree and his headquarters staff, while 
not playing a major part in the Cleveland meet- 
ing, which was distinctly the responsibility of 


President Beveridge and Secretary Shankland, 
were nevertheless of inestimable service. Mr. 
Crabtree’s length of service, especiaily through 
the most eventtul years of the National Educa- 
tion Association, is the last word in emergen- 
cies. 

Harold A. Allan, the recently appointed assis- 
tant secretary of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, was on duty for the first time, and even 
if it was not primarily the game of N. E. A., Mr, 
Allan found abundant opportunity to demon- 
strate his efficiency along the lines for which 
he was selected by Secretary Crabtree. No 
position in the N.E.A. has more opportunities 
for service or greater responsibilities than has 
that of the assistant secretary of the Associa- 
tion. He is really the business manager. 

William  B. Owen, principal of Chicago 
Teachers College, president of the National Edu- 
cation Association, maker of the program for 
the summer meeting, head of ali affairs of the 
biggest educational association in the world, in 
every way for twelve months, had his executive 
committee in session much of the time at Cleve- 
land. Dr. Owen’s analytic skill and remarkably 
alert mind are of invaluable service to the N.E.A. 
this year especially. 

Charl Ormond Williams and J. O. Engleman, 
the new field agents, while saving their “ coming 
out” for the summer meeting, were both in 
evidence on many occasions and always in a 
way to stimulate the pride of the N.E.A. in their 
selection. Miss Williams has the unusual dis- 
tinction of being a field agent and of being on 
the Executive Committee of the N.E.A. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 


Superintendent Joseph M. Gwinn, of New 
Orleans, president of the National Council of 
Education, planned a notable program for the 
three sessions, and he is to be congratulated 
upon the good attendance and sustained interest 
considering that there were many other attrac- 
tions each afternoon. The distinguishing fea- 
ture of a Council program is the fact that they 
do not expect big men and women to make five- 
minute speeches. An equally distinctive feature 
of the Council is that all subjects are profes- 
sionally vital and all treatment is virile. Still 
another important feature is the fact that most 
of the papers are reports of committees. 


Among the best phases of President Gwinn’s 
program were: “Does a Reorganized Nationai 
Education Association Mean a_ Reorganized 
Council: ” “ The Debt Eternal,” “ The Present 
Status of Summer Session Work in Teachers 
Colleges and Four-Year Normal Schools,” “ The 
Need of Protessional Leadership in Education,” 
“Continuity of Education,” 
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“Teaching of 
Status of the American Woman 
Teacher,” “ Adult Illiteracy,” “Funds for Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education,” “ Charac- 
ter Education,” “Thrift Education,” and 
“Health Problems in Education.” 


Democracy. 
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NO CHANGE OF FRONT 


John J. Tigert, United States Commissioner 
of Education, represented President Harding in 
an unusual way when, in the first session of the 
Convention, he clearly and forcefully presented 
the Presidential program for a Department ot 
Education and Public Welfare. 

As we watched the audience and noted its 
hearty cheering at the close of the Commis- 
sioner’s indirect appeal for the acceptance of the 
President’s program we had an impression that 
the 12,000 persons assembled in Cleveland were 
ready to compromise with the President, but 
when the resolutions were read and were 
adopted enthusiastically and almost unanimously 
it was entirely clear that nothing less than the 
Towner-Sterling Bill's successor in the next 
Congress will be acceptable to the great body 
of teachers. 

The President’s advisers have certainly blun- 
dered in their approach to the whole 
subject. 

With bitter opposition to Federalizing the 
practice of medicine, and to cach of the non- 
education departments proposed in the sug- 
gested Department, it would be high tragedy, 
if not low comedy, to plunge education into such 
a political whirlpool. 

If the education of 25,000,000 boys and girls is 
not big enough to have a department all its own 
then nothing is big enough. 

If anything could demonstrate the necessity 
of a clear-cut out and out Department of Educa- 
tion it would be the opposition to it by Chambers 
of Commerce, whose opposition was definitely 
based on the idea that to save money is more 
vital than te save boys and girls. 

No one can regret more than do we that cir- 
cumstances have conspired to make a great 
religious sect appear to be willing to oppose 
magnifying the public school, whick makes the 
advocates of the Department appear to oppose 
the church school activities of that vast 
religious orgaiization, which is in so many ways 
a noble stabilizing American force. 

We sympathize with their fear that ultimately 
a Federal Department of Education might 
attempt to do nationally what Oregon is plan- 
ning to do locally, and in view of that suspicion 
no one can wonder at their opposition. 
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It is unfortunate that some of the leading 
champions of the Department are also cham- 
pions of the Oregon restriction, especially at this 
time. 

It is equally unfortunate that the $100,000,000 
proposition will take about $30,000,000 a year 
trom these states that can get no needed legis- 
lation from the states that will receive that 
$30,000,000 as a bounty for neglecting the educa- 
tion of their children. 

It is no easy matter for us, who see Congress 
vote to take billions of dollars from sections 
to which they will vote no necessities, to favor 
the Towner-Sterling Bill. It is no easy matter 
for us who believe that America needs the stabil- 
izing religious faith that can reach, that does. 
reach, millions of people that would be stabilized 
by no other sect, to champion a measure which 
they appear to think will ultimately jeopardize 
their religious organization. 

Unfortunately, we have never been able to 
run the United States Government on lines that 
entirely satisfy us. There are 116,000,000 other 
persons in the United States, and we have to 
make our choices without being over sensitive 
when the 116,000,000 do not all agree with us, 
and we left Cleveland ready to do our humble 
part tc promote every effort of the Nationat 
Education Association to secure legislation for a 
Federal Department oi Education. The good 
appears to us to be infinitely more than the 
harm, and while we do not propose tc quarrei 
with our Chamber of Commerce associates— 
and we are a charter member of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce—and while no word or 
thought of ours shall be inspired by lack of appre- 
ciation cf any religious organization whose ser- 
vices to humanity and civic stabilizing we 
appreciate, we think the boys and girls who are 
to be the America of tomorrow must have as 
important attention in the Cabinet as the De- 
vartment of Commerce which watches the dol- 
lars, and the Department ot Agriculture that 
watches the interests of the kids of goats. 

If the friends of beys and girls will give a 
thousandth part as much attention to the edu- 
cation of Congressmen as do those who seek a 
taritf on peanuts or no tariff on hides, boys and 
girls will have a friend in the Cabinet. 








THE BRILLIANT EVENING 


Monday evening staged the brilliant program 
of the week. President William B. Owen, of th 
National Education Association, made a busi- 
ness-like statement of his “ Program for the 
National Education Association.” Then the 
most popularly brilliant address of the week was 
made by Henry Turner Bailey, of Cleveland, on 
“Leisure.” The audience was in humor for his 
scintillations. Mr. Baiiey’s personality is pecu- 
liarly fascinating. He has the grace and ease 





of conversation with no trace of oratory, nc 
gestures, no dependence upon play of voice or 
features, just rippling, jingling phrasing of un- 
expected interpretation of everyday life. A fea- 


ture of his success was the fact that his was a 
new voice to most of them. 

President Marion L. Burton, of the University 
of Michigan, is always brilliant, and if his uni- 
tormly ardent greeting appeared slightly dimmed 
it was merely that the vast audience had not 
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recovered from its surprise at Bailey’s.“ Leisure” 
and that Dr. Burton had choser a less tempera- 
mental subject: “ How to Meet Increasing De- 
mand for Public Education.” 

Hon. Newton D. Baker’s discussion cf “ Edu- 
-eation”” was statesmanlike to the limit, and it 
had a literary charm that few men have given 
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that subject. Colonel Leonard P. Ayres said 
that Secretary of War Baker was the keenes: 
intellect on the Wilson Cabinet, and one could 
well believe it who heard him at Cleveland. We 
can recall no more briliant evening in the De- 
partment. 


—9——— 


FINANCIAL PROBLEMS IN EDUCATION 


Tuesday morning was devoted to the eco- 


nomics of the school situation. The pace was 


set and the program opened by George D. 
Strayer, who is specializing on the economics of 
school administration. While he has assembled 
the facts more compietely than has anyone else 
his chief claim to attention to these facts is his 
endeavor to interpret them for heipful use in 
the attempt to sclve the problems of the im- 
mediate future. 

Robert M. Haig, Columbia University ;: Herbert 
S. Weet, of Rochester, N.Y.; Arthur B. Moehl- 
man, Detroit. and A. F. Harman, superintendent 


of Montgomery County, Alabama, treated 


phases of the subject from experience and elabo- 
rate study. The subjects were skillfully related 
and were so treated as to make a notable con- 
tribution to “ The Cost and the Fiscal Adminis- 
tration,” “ The Tax Problem iv Relation to the 
Financing of Public Educaticn,” “ What the 
Schools Do in Relation to What They Cost,” and 
“ Budget Making and Spending.” 

Even in so matter-of-fact a topic as this Super- 
intendent H. B. Bruner, of Okmuigee, Okla- 
homa, made his discussion of “ What the Schools 
Do in Relation to What They Cost,” so incisive, 
so artistical that his brief address was one of 
the events of the weck. 


THE SAPIRO CLIMAX 


Tuesday evening was as practical as the multi- 
plication table un 
| 


til Aaron Sapiro stepped for- 
ward, 


Olive M. Jones opened the evening pro- 
gram on “The Principal’s Multiple Function- 
ing.” She is practically the only woman in edu- 
cation who can be heard where any man can be 
ana without the slightest effort. Her voice has 
unusual carrying power. Some one at Cleveland 
attributed it to her Welsh ancestry. As always 
her treatment was exhaustive and discriminat- 
ing. 

Ide G. Sargeant, principal of School Number 10, 
Paterson, N.J., made a vitalizing plea for the 
elementary school principals to appreciate their 
responsibility in community leadership. We 
have never known a man to demonstrate appre- 
ciation of this responsibility more clearly than 
does he. Personally we owe more tc Ide G. Sar- 
geant’s wonderful community achievement than 
to that of any other man in elementary school 
work, and his address was intensely human, an 
heroic challenge to elementary school principals 
to be leaders in their districts. 

H. I. Winner, high school principal of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., outlined the extra-curricular activi- 
ties of the high schocls of his city, and Charles 
H. Lake, of Cleveland, spoke earnestly of the 
necessity of magnifying “ The Stabilizing Factor 
in Education.” 

Then Aaron Sapire sent a new thrill through 
the audience, something that no audience of the 


Department of Superintendence ever had in such 
a degree. It was defiant cf traditions from the 
first sentence. It was like hurling a division of 
the new American army against the Hindenburg 
line, breaking what had always been unpreak- 
able, smashing inte the economist’s science 
which has kept the farmers playing solitaire 
while the bankers and buyers played in the team 
work of the diamond and gridiron. 

Building upon the miraculous achieveinent of 
David T.ubin in California he chose the Ken- 
tucky tebacco growers’ co-operative creation as 
a demonstration of what could be done by the 
potato growers of Aroostook and the cotton 
growers of the South. 

He pictured the farmers as fools and the 
buyers as knaves and always with a constructive 
scheme for developing brains on the farm and 
involuntary conscience in the counting room. 

He had his audience hypnotized so that they 
were ready to vote anything and everything it 
couid think of. Fortunately, Jesse H. Newlon, 
who was presiding, had not lost his head, ané 
knowing that the Department of Superinten- 
dence was not a mob, and that a miscellaneous 
audience was not the Department, graciously 
dismissed the audience and the motion with the 
historic suggestion that any one could see by 
the whites of their eyes that they were ready 
for action, 
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WILLIAM McANDREW CLIMAX 


President Beveridge felt that the Wednesday 
morning program was the high water mark of 
the week, and it probably was. They were all 
stars, were all at their best, and William 
McAndrew walked oft with the banner applause. 
Otis Caldwell sounds “ The Battle Cry of Free- 
aom” on a key that all sane pedagogs can sing. 
We have never heard him on a freak key, and 
at Cleveland he was especially happy in his 
approach to the discussion of “The Curricu- 
ium.” Women were prominent from their few- 
ness, but those who had a part played their part 
attractively and impressively. Amalia Beng- 
ston, county superintendent, Olivia, Minnesota, 
has no superior between the seas among women 
county superintendents now that Charl O. 
Wiiliams and Mrs. Grace Stanley are out of the 
game. We speak, of course, of a combination 
of locai efficiency and national appreciation. 
Miss Bengston has been “ high man” in Minne- 
sota and the Dakotas from her first year in 
county service and she bears her honors in the 
national arena as gracefully as she has always 
done about home. “ Keeping the Curriculum 
Alive” fitted her experience delightfully. 

Ernest Horn, of the State University of Iowa. 
has his place among the professional leaders 


without the slightest effort on his part to win 
it, and he never was at better advantage than 
when he told: “ By Whom and How the Curricu 
'um Should Be Made.” 

Charles H. Judd, who had no competitor at 
Cleveland in leadership in clear thinking ‘and 
skilful speaking, was at his best in explaining 
“How Modern Business May Aid in Recon- 
structing the Curriculum.” We think that we’ 
got more information and illumination. from 
this address of his than from any other one 
address of the week. 

The special professional charm of. the week 
was the closing address of the morning by 
Wiiliam McAndrew. He stayed by his theme, 
“The Human Element in Curriculum Making,” 
il every sentence, and every sentence was.a 
literary gem, would stand alone anywhere. 
For keen insight into a situation, for making 
melody out of discords, for pricking bubbles with 
words, tcr playing upon an audience like a mas- 
ter artist there is no match to McAndrew among 
the platform educators of the day. He demon- 
strates the human element as naturally as a bird 
Hies. It is no wonder that President Beveridge 
was exuberant over the program that McAn- 
drew closed. 


—e— 


CHADSEY’S MASTERPIECE 


For several years Charles E. Chadsey was higit 
man in the Department of Superintendence. His 
program at St. Louis set a new standard. Prior 
to thai there had been an uncomfortable same- 
ness. It mattered not what a president planned, 
a few great men monopolized attention. Around 
Dr, William T. Harris, the giant of that day, 
everything, sooner or later, centred in every 
meeting. 

Chadsey succeeded in making a program so 
vital, with speakers so compelling, with such a 
preponderance of actual superintendents that 
thereafter only real superintendents have been 
presidents, and the topics have largely been prac- 
tical, with no wrangiing over Hegelianism, Her- 
bartianism, and their allies. 

At Cleveland, in “ The First Year Book” of 


the Department, Dr. Chadsey, as chairman of 
the committee, appointed in 1920, upon “ The 
Status of the Superintendent,” presents the most 
scientific study of a vital administrative subject 
that has been undertaken. It is a worthy suc- 
¢essor to the famous report of the “ Committee 
cf Ten,” prepared by President Charles W. 
Eliot of Harvard. 

We more than half suspect that much of the 
pre-eminence of this report is due to the fact 
that Dr. Chadsey is now Dean of Education in 
the University of Ilinois, which has enabled him 
to view the whole subject from a new eminence, 
from an airplane, as it were. 

Certain it is Dr. Chadsey and his committee 
have set a new standard for all committee work 
of the National Education Association. 


—_—o—— 


A LEADER IN THOUGHT 


Charles H. Judd, always’ keen of 
thought and vigorous in expression, 
Was exceedingly interesting at  Cleve- 
jand. He said the latest word with the 
clearest emphasis on several vital ques- 
tions. 


We have heard nothing to compare for one 
moment with his analysis of the possibilities and 
significance of co-operation of modern business 
and progressive education. There was no dim- 
mer on his vision and no muffler on his message. 


His pronunciamentoes on the cost of secondary 
education and on the new State Teachers Col- 
ieges was what he has been saying in print, and 
caused no disturbance. It is undoubtedly well 
to have some one present the negative side of 
these two highly popular tendencies, and no 
one can do it more ardently than does Dr. Judd. 

His championship of many modern phases of 
education undoubtedly gets added impetus from 
the fact that he says “ Whoa” as often as he 
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CITY ROUND TABLES 


Thursday morning was given over to four 
Round Tables. Herbert S. Weet, of Rochester, 
N.Y., presided over the group of cities of more 
than 400,000. He had specific reports on the 
recerit developments in Los Angeles, Detroit, 
and Baltimore. 

Charles S. Meek, of Toledo, presided over the 
group between 200,000 and 400,000. Mr. Meek 
had a wide-open discussion of “ Financing 
Secondary Education.” and “ High School Reor- 
ganization.” 

Superintendent George N. Child, of Salt Lake 
City, presided over the cities from 30,000 to 
100,000 popuiation. He had a scholarly as wel! 
2s a practical treatment of “ The Making of a 
Curricuium,” by Dr. H. B. Wilson, of Berkeley. 
This was one of the ablest presentations of a 
school problem that we heard at Cleveland. The 
discussion was by W. A. Greeson, of Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, and Paul C. Stetson, Dayton. 
They made the responsibility for a curriculum a 
real business. They both magnified the impor- 
tance of having the aid of the principals who 
must put it in action. 

David A. Ward, Wilmington, Del., and 
Charles B. Glenn, Birmingham, Aia., treated 
with unusual frankness and wisdom “ The City 
Superintendent’s Responsibilities and Oppor- 
tunities in Creating and Maintaining Favorable 
Public Opinion Toward Education.” 

“The Superintendent’s Relation to His Super- 
visor” was analyzed clearly and treated sym- 
pathetically by Justin F. Kimball, oi Dallas, 
Texas, who Ddelieves that the supervisor must be 
the functioning representative of the superin- 
tendent’s oftice. 

Charles S. Clark, of Somerville, Massachu- 
setts, with candor and skill considered the deli- 
cacy of working through many principals in 
having the community units, the elementary 
schools, when no two communities in a city 
are exactiy alike, and they must do their best 
to adapt a unified system to diversified con- 
ditions. 

O. C. Pratt, Spokane, had unusually helpful 
suggestions for having the superintendent lead 
hundreds or thousands of teachers individually 
when the traditional approach is through super- 
visors and principals. How to supplement the 
work of supervisors and principals and not be 


meddlesome was brilliantly considered by Mr. 
Pratt. 

Charles B. Gibson, of Savannah, as chairman 
of the Round Table of Cities from 30,000 to 
100,000 had by far the most elaborate scheme of 
all the Kound Tables. He had six important sub- 
jects with three people to consider each. His 
topics were “A Nationalized System of Educa- 
tion—A Unified, Universally Educated, Efficien: 
Nation Demands a National System of Public 
Schools,” which was efficiently and attractively 
discussed by Chancellor Samuel P. Capen, Uni- 
versity of Buffaio, N.Y.; Superintendent Law- 
ton B. Evans, Augusta, Ga., and Superintendent 
L. W. Mayberry, Wichita, Kansas. 

“The Spirit of Democracy as Well as the 
American Constitution Requires That Education 
be Left to the States ” was frankly championed 
by Superintendent M. G. Clark, Sicux City; 
Superintendent A. J. Stout, Topeka, and Super- 
intendent D. J. Boone, Lorain, Ohio. 

“ Higher Teaching Efficiency—The Training of 
Teachers Before Entering the Profession” was 
the theme for Dean A. L. Suhrie, Schoo! of Edu- 
cation, Cleveland; Superintendent H. W. Dodd, 
Alientown, Pa., and Superintendent L. P. Bene- 
zet, Evansville, Indiana. It was almost a trag- 
edy to ask three such men to consider such an 
important subject in so short a time. 

“The Training and Development of Teachers. 
After Entering the Profession” was _ treated 
vigorously but briefly by Superintendent Danie! 
J. Kelly, Binghamton, N.Y.; Superintendent H. 
B. Wilson, Berkeley, California, and Theodore 
Saam, of Council Bluffs. 

“A Larger Conservation of Educational Op- 
portunities to Youth in a Year Round School” 
was assigned to champions of the idea, Superin- 
tendent H. C. Weber, Nashville ; Superintendent 
Ek. E. Oberholtzer, Tulsa, and Superintendent 
David A. Ward, Wilmington, Del. 

“Business Methods Applied to Educational 
Organization and Administration” was the 
closing topit, and it was almost crowded out. 
The speakers were Superintendent W. W. Bor- 
den, South Bend, Ind., and Walter R. Siders, 
Pocatello, Idaho. 

It was every way a great program, but there 
was too much of it to be just to the eighteem 
speakers. 


THE INTERNATIONAL MEETING 


A. O. Thomas, Augusta, Maine, state superin- 
tendent, was hardly second in importance to 
Beveridge and Owen at Cleveland. His chair- 
manship of the committee arranging for the 
initial meeting of the International Education 
Association promises to be the really big thing 
vat San Francisco. There are sure to 
be representative delegates from fifty 
countries. From the important countries 
there will be twenty delegates. Hawaii 





expects to have three hundred in attend- 
ance upon the meeting. Dr. Thomas has already 
secured $32,000 with which to help finance the 
attendance of delegates from some countries. 
It is already certain that this international edu- 
cational meeting wil! be the. distinctive drawing 
feature at San Francisco. Dr. Thomas has pro- 
vided the broadest vision of an educational mis- 
sion that has ever been harnessed to organize 
efficiency. He has provided the only notable 
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attraction for the San Francisco meeting, the 
only keynote that resounds throughout the 
world. 
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When President Fred M. Hunter, at the Des 


Moines meeting of the N.I.A., created this new 
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committee and appointed Dr. Thomas as chair- 
man he little dreamed that he was sowing seed 
that would magnify the California meeting of 
1923 above all previous meetings of the Associa- 
tien. 


—o—— 


THE WOMAN TEACHER 


Anna Laura Force, principal, Lincolx School, 
Denver, ex-president of the State Association of 
Coiorado, as chairman of a committee of the 
National Council of Education on “ The Status 
of the Woman Teacher,” is studying the problem 
of securing appreciative consideration of tradi- 
tionai neglect without hysteria. She is modern 
to the limit in her view of the end sought and 
desired, but she does not believe that the end 
will ever be gained by merely getting excited 
because the end is not already attained. She 
realizes that in basketball it is not the tossing 
of the ball that counts, but dropping it through 
the basket. She realizes that position and angle 
are fundamental for scoring, and that excite- 
ment and anxiety are always elements of weak- 
ness. The best qualification Miss Force has for 
the study of “The Status of the Woman 
Teacher ” is her success in helping to solve the 
problem in Denver and Colorado. 

Miss Force has been the leader in the attain- 
ment of the present position of women in the 
city and state. 

As principal of one of the most noteworthy 
elementary schools in the United States, in 
which the art of teaching children is magnified 


and the science of community leadership through 
the school is glorified, Miss Force has the grace 
to claim nothing as personal to herself, but 
enables every teacher to realize the extent to 
which she is personally responsible for improv- 
ing her opportunity. We could write pages 
about the achievement in the Lincoln School, 
almost none of which would have been accom- 
plished but for Anna Laura Force’s leadership; 
none of which was accomplished directly by 
her. 

The famous bond issue of Denver, which car- 
ried by a fabulous majority, was the resuit in a 
large way of the work of the women teachers 
of the city, and the enthusiastic election of Emily 
Grifhth as president of the State Association 
was iargely because of the co-operation of the 
women of Denver and of the state which had its 
first demonstration in the election of Miss Force 
to that position. There is no jealousy any 
longer between the women and the men or 
between the women in other cities and Denver. 

Through the National Council of Education 
let us hope that Miss Force will be to the 
couutry what she has been to Denver and 
Colorado, 


THE SATURDAY EVENING APPROACH 


As usual the approach to the great meeting 
with its 12,000 earnest and devoted men and 
women was by the Year Book Makers, who 
have jor several years assumed to have the lates 
word on the highest key in the science of edu- 
cation. 

They are delightiul educators, their devotion 
to education is unsurpassed by William Jen- 
nings Bryan’s devotion to literalness in religion, 
and the depth to which they have delved in edu- 
cational lore shows them to be as patient, as 
earnest, as eager as those_who have led to the 
tomb of the Pharaoh who had defied curiosity 
for 3,200 years. If any group of professional 
students could successfully pose as leaders pre- 
eminent, it would be this body of consecrated 
students of education. 

But the setting was all against them on 
Saturday evening, the twenty-fourth of Feb- 
tuary, 1923. The pose was overdone. There 
they sat, the select of the elect, all tuxedoed to 
the full, presenting a marvelous array of shirt 
fronts. It was a sight to provoke the funny 
Wivers of every mind. An intelligence test of 
that audicnce would he most interesting, 

But there was nothing funny about it to these 
serious minded men who realized their respon- 


sibility. They took themselves most seriously. 
rhey split hairs, then tried to split the split- 
hairs. With logarithmic science and Delsarte 
art they reported upon the number, the age, 
the length, and the weight of the words written 
per minute under ali sorts of conditions. 
This was a lower depth, a greater height 
than these superintendents were prepared to 
go on the “night before,” and the interpreta- 
tion of it by an everyday superintendent of an 
Illinois city took the lid off and the effect was 
instantaneous. [-verybody heaved a sigh of reliet 
and laughed till there was cause of anxiety lest 
the reaction prove fatal to the serenity of the 
meeting of the Department of Superintendence 
for 1923. 

We give herewith the address of Superin- 
tendent E. E. Lewis, of Rockford, Illinois, Un- 
fortunateiy, he thinks it unsafe to try to harness 
in type some of the keenest satire and brilliant 
phrases, but it gives a hint of the effect as he 
read it with his inimitable art. Lewis will be a 
feature on any program hereatter. 

The discussion of the Twenty-second Year 
Book of the National Society for the Study of 
Education was summarized by Dr. E. E, Lewis, 
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superintendent of schools, Rockford, Illinois, at 
a meeting which occurred Saturday evening, 
February 24, in the ballroom of Hotel Cleve- 
land. There were six speakers preceding Dr. 
Lewis, most of whom dweit at great length upon 
statistical and technical aspects of the measure- 
ment of English coniposition. In fact, the dis- 
cussion was so technical that nine-tenths of the 
audience could not follow it. Among the 
speakers were Dr. Hudelson, Dr. Hosic, Dr. 
Ballou, Dr. Willing, Dr. Monroe of the Univer- 
sity of Lilinois. and S. A. Courtis, of Detroit. The 
final part of Dr. Lewis’ summary was as fol- 
lows :— 

“Once, some two thousand years ago, 
Socrates, having announced a subject and _ in- 
vited the multitude a year in advance, fore- 
gathered with his good friend, Alcibiades, and 
a few other chosen spirits to discuss the scien- 
tific measurement of Greek composition, or some 
other equally technical subject that interested 
the suphists of that day. 

“The discussion waxed warm and eloquent, 
and was conducted in the most learned and 
approved academic custom of the age. It lasted 
all the afternoon and long into the night, and 
might still have been going on had not Xantippe 
interfered, 
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“Socrates, with Xantippe clinging to his 
chlamys, begged for one more moment in which 
Alcibiades was requested to summarize the 
discussion, 

“ Alcibiades, aroused from his reveries, cleared 
his throat, ahemmed in such a manner as to duly 
impress his audience with his ability, and said: 
‘T believe the discussion can best be summar. 
ized, so far as I was abie to understand it, under 
the tollowing five points :— 

“* Kirst, we have all had a good time, espe- 
cially the speakers, and we’re sorry Xantippe 
zot rough so early in the evening. 

“* Second, the speakers don’t know anything 
about this subject but won’t confess it. 

“* Third, the audience doesn’t know anything 
about this subject, and is a bit proud of its ignor- 
ance, 

“fourth, the management hopes that the 
audience will iot forget to wake up and go home 
hefore the lights are put out and before Xantippe 
comes after them. 

“*iifth, next year there is going to be another 
meeting of this kind, and you are all invited to 
come back. We hope you will sit just as nea: 
the front as you can, and it you wear your dress 
suit, you may be allowed to take part in the 
discussion.’ ” 


—9—— 


AFTER-DINNER SPEAKING 


The comedy of the week was the overdoing of 
play upon the president’s name. There was 
some really great speaking at the breakfasts, 
luncheons, dinners, and banquets. 

By general consent the most brilliant after- 
dinner speaker was Miss Wilson,  assis- 
tant superintendent of Toledo. = The brilliant 
story-telling, all new = stories, nothing moth- 
eaten, was by Olive M. Jones 

Bene M. Ryan, of Omaha. Dr. Beveridge’s 
master of ceremonies in the administration of 
school activities at home, was the personifica- 
tion of sanity and humor in characterizing the 
First Aid in the efficiency of the elementary 
school principal. 

Leonard Powers, of Port Arthur, Texas, 
hit a high spot when he protested against the 
use of the term “elementary ” principal. A 


school may be elementary, but the principal is 
Oc. 

Here are some catchy after-dinner stories :— 

The headquarters of the Deans of Women was 
at the Hollenden Hotel. A bell boy was handed 
a card fer paging. After studying the name for 
a time he told the clerk he could not read it. 
Neither could the clerk. 

Beil Boy: “Vl say Dean wanted.” 

Clerk: “ That’li never do. Every woman here 
thinks she is 2 Dean.” 

\ woman teacher getting in the chair to have 
her boots toned up was a bit ashamed of the fact 
that she had high boots, and apologized to the 
shoe-shiner. 

Boy: “Oh, that’s all right. Ail the women 
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wear them this week 


——_o-— 


HIGH SCHOOL INTERESTS 


The high schools were an essential feature of 
the Cleveland meeting. Many cities paid the ex- 
penses of a high school principal, and many 
private and preparatory schocls were repre- 
sented py the principal. ‘The university high 
school inspectors and supervisors were much 
in evidence in the discussion of Secondary 
School Problems, havine ai meetine of thi 
National Association of thigh School Inspector 
and Supervisors, of which H. A. Hollister, Uni- 


versity of illinois; J. B. Edmonson, University 


cf Michigan, and L. L. Friend, State Department 
of West Virginia, are the official leaders. 

The assigned speakers were W. L. Spencer, 
State Department of Alabama; H. G, Child, Uni- 
versity of Indiana; J. T. Giles, State Depart 
ment of Wisconsin, and C. D. Kingsley, State 
Department of Massachusetts. 

‘The National Association of Secondary Schoot 
Principals had one of the most elaporate 


programs of the Cieveland meeting. Edward 
Kynearson, of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, long a 
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leader among high school principals, was re- 
sponsible for the program of nine ses- 
sions. 

We regret that we cannot do justice to the 
wisdom revealed by the mere_ than thirty 
assigned speakers among whom were David 
Snedden, Otis W. Caldwell, Merle C. Prunty, 
George Beck, Stephen S. Colvin, W. B. Owen, 
FE. K. Fretwell, Charles H. Judd, Philip W. L. 
Cox, Lucy L. W. Wilson, Margaret Kiely, Ira A. 
Flinner, Charles C. Tillinghast, H. L. Miller, 
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Thytsa W. Ames, Mary Ross Potter, Sarah M. 
Sturtevant, G. W. Gethman, Jesse B. Davis, T 
W: Galloway, Frank G. Pickell, J. M. Glass, H. 
H. Kyan, C. &\. Reiff, R. W. Ward, C. B. Ulery, 
Milo i. Stuart, and J. G. Masters. 
The addresses attracted much attention. Per- 
naps the greatest interest centred in the paper 
of Frank G. Pickell, assistant superintendent of 
Cleveiand, who is to succeed William F. RKusseil 


as Dean of Teachers College, Iowa State Uni- 
versity. 


—o——. 


ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


Nothing at Cleveland was a more pronounced 
success than the new prominence assumed Dv 
the elementary-school principals. 

For the first time many cities paid the ex- 
penses of one of the elementary-schooi prin- 
cipals te a naticnal mecting. There were hun- 
dreds of cities thus represented. 

Werth McClure, of the Gatewood School, 
Seattle, was as worthy a presidential leader as a 
superintendent would be. He made as good a 
program and presided with as much grace and 
dignity as any president during the week. 

Mrs. jessie M. Fink, Palmer School, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, was as efficient a secretary as 
Mabel Carney, and more could not be said, and 
W. T. Longshore, Greenwood School, Kansas; 
City, Missouri, completing the trio of managers, 
was every way efficient. Miss Rose A. Pesta, 
president of the Chicago Principals Club, loomed 
large in briliiant leadership on all occasions. At 
their banquet Professor W. P. Burris, of the 
University of Cincinnati, was toastmaster, and 
is giver: credit for having started the Depart- 
ment of Elementary-School Principals on its 
career by grouping them at a university summer 
school three years ago. 


and Miss Olive M. Jones, of New York 
City. should know that Ide 
G. Sargeant, of Paterson, New Jersey, has been 
pre-eminent in magnifying the opportunities and 
responsibilities of the elementary-school prin- 
cipal. 


very one 


The subjects discussed by the principals were: 
“The Principalship as an Educational, Moral, 
and Civic Institution “; “ Establishing the Local 
Organization of Principals ;” “ The Relation oi 
Local Association to the Department of Elemen- 
tary-School Principals *; “The Work of the 
Principals’ Club in Maintaining the Professional 
Status of the Principalship ”; “ The Professionai 
Study Program of the Locai Association ”; “ The 
Retarded Child: His Opportunity ”; “The Re- 
lation of the Elementary-School Principal to the 
General Testing Frogram”; “ The Possibilities 
of the Elementary-School Principalship from 
the University Point of View ”; “ The Principai 
in Action ”; “* The Principal of the Present Day”: 
“The Fossibilities of the Elementary-School 
Principalship from the Superintendent’s Point 
of View”; “ The School Assembiy as a Socializ- 
ing Iufluence ”; “ The Project Method from the 


We have elsewhere referred to nota-  Principal’s Point of View. 
ble after-dinner speeches by  ex-President Was there ever a program more definite in its 
Leonard Powers, of Port Arthur, Texas, purpose, more professionally balanced than this ? 
—o——- 


WAS PATRIOTISM MUFFLED? 


Patriotism was not the controlling factor as 
at the Atlantic City meeting of the Department 
in 1920, or as at the National Education Associa- 
tion meeting at Pittsburgh in 1918. There prob- 
abiy has been no other meeting of any kind 
since 1914 in which there has not been much 
inspiring community singing, but there has 
never been a more spirited patriotic salutatory 
than that of Alvin M. Owsiey, of Indianapolis, 
National Commander of the American Legion, 
on Monday forenoon, or a nobler or more bril- 
liant patriotic valedictory than that of Profes- 
sor Edward A. Steiner, of Grinnell College, 
lowa, Thursday evening. 

When President Beveridge provided such an 
approach to his program as Owsley’s and such a 





benediction as Steiner gave it was well to make 
a real program of pedagogy and psycholegy, ot 
economics and efficiency. And there was the 
““whooper-up ” patriotism in hotels. For illus- 
tration, on Wednesday evening at The Cleve- 
land there was a hali-hour of roof-raising sing- 
ing led by Fred Arbury, of Detroit. 

We think Charles H. Congdon started it. He 
escorted Fred Arbury, Carl Bacon, and Hugh 
Foresman to the southeast corner of the lobby, 
and Fred Arbury, the leader pre-eminent for 
such an occasion, started things, and as by magic 
150 voices joined. The whole lobby-crowd 


stood, swayed over to where Congdon’s quartette 
Was soaring in song, and a jollier time we have 
iever known in any convention than that. 
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RURAL EXCITEMENT 


‘The circus approach of the work was in the 
Rutal Department. There were nine sessions 
of various kinds, and some of them went over 
the top in excitement. Mabel Carney, of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, is the 
promoter supreme of all crusades, campaigns, and 
propaganda for and of country life functioning, 
but she put C. G. Sargent, ot Colorado State 
Agricuitufal College, Fort Collins, as ring mas- 
ter, but she acted as prompter in emergencies. 
We iorbear to designate the clowns, but there 
was no lack of comedy of tragedy. 

The inflammation, or irritation, as you please, 
was the report of Lee L. Driver, state director 
of Rurai Education, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
on “County Superintendents’ Problems.” Lee 
is a mild-mannered man, whe has risen from 
superintendent of Randolph County, Indiana, on 
a $1,400 salary and provide his own “ flivver,” 
to the largest income, in salary and lecture in- 
come, of any public school man or woman in 
America, and this has come because he has 
attained the pre-eminence of showing the best re- 
sults in country school improvement with high 
art in presenting his case of any man in public 
school service in the country. 

On Monday afternoon the report of this 
artist and scientist in Rural Education, which 
was keyed for peace, proved to have anything 
but a peaceful efiect. Instead of a rainbow it 
developed into ominous dark and heavy clouds 
rent by lightning, followed by roaring thunder. 


At times a score of men with blood in their eyes 
and women without any muffler on their voice 
tried to speak at the same time. It was a hurri- 
cane, tornado, and tidal wave all in one. 

Just how it all happened no one seems to know, 
and just why it all happened no one can guess, 
for when they voted on taking the cotinty supet. 
intendent out of politics it was like a cooing 
dove of peace. 

The other sessions warmed up heroically 
occasionally, but none of them had low comedy 
or high tragedy as did the Monday afternoon 
meeting, which was worth the price of the trip 
to Cleveland. 

It was the Rural Department, C. G. Sargent, 
president, and Mabel Carney, secretary, that 
provided Aaron Sapiro for the Monday evening 
program, and he was almost a miraculous suc- 
cess as we say elsewhere in this issue of the 
Journal of Education. 

Although she was not in any game whole- 
heartedly, except that of crusading for a Federal 
Department of Education, she could not wholly 
forget her first love when in the Rural Depart- 
ment. Mrs. Katherine M. Cook, director of 
Education, of the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation, was always in earnest in promoting the 
interests of country life. Fannie W. Dunn, of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, the run- 
ning mate of Mabel Carney, did yeoman service 


in the strictly professional functioning of rural 
schools. 


—o— 


THE WIND-UP 


The meetings of the Department closed 
Thursday evening and the session was charac- 
teristic of the meetings of the week. The climax 
was equal to anything of the week. Edward A. 
Steiner, of Grinnell College, lowa,as we have 
said elsewhere, has had an experience as an 
immigrant unsurpassed. It was one to be easily 
appreciated, and his account of it is as compel- 
ling as anything on the platiorm. He is scarcely 
less ettective than were Jacob Riis and Booker 
T. Washington in their day. While Professor 
Steiner is high man on any program, on ahy 
platform, he is decidedly at his best with an 
audience of prominent school men and women, 
and he was never on a higher level, we think, 


than when he had the closing address of the 
meeting of the Department of Supcrintendence 
of 1923. It was a marvelously captivating ad- 
dress. He was preceded by men who were 
limited to purely pedagogical subjects: “ City 
School System,” by Superintendent J. H. Bent- 
ley, of Duluth; “ My Own School System,” by 
Z. E. Scott, of Louisville; and “ State Scnool 
System,” by State Superintendent Thomas H. 
Harris of Louisiana. Each handled his practical 
theme in an attractive manner, and as a whole 
prepared the audience for Professor Steiner’s 
wonderful treatment of “Immigrant Educa- 


tion.” 


—G=———— 


THE McMURRYS 


Never in the history of the National Educa- 
tion Association have any two men been as 
prominent in the professional functioning of 
education in summer and winter meetings of 
the Association for as many years as have 
Charles McMurry and his brother, Frank M. 
MeMurry. 


Never have there becn brothers so perma- 
nently and prominently identified with any great 
association so far as we can learn. A third of a 
century ago tiey were the pioneer school men to 
sit at the feet of the then educational masters of 


Europe, and they brought back to America the 
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latest word of the then pedagogical leaders of 
the world, and there has been no hour in the 
third of a century that these brothers have not 
had the ear of American school men and their 
sympathetic attention. } 

At Cleveland no man had more influence with 
the rank and file of administrators than. had 
they. 
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Frank M. McMurry, especially, sounded 
several cautionary signals, which were a relief 
to men and women somewhat muddled by the 
algebraic nomenclature in “ Intelligence Tests ” 
and subject measurements. 

Charles McMurry is at the forefront in the 
movement, so prominent at Cleveland, to stand: 
ardize a course of study. 


—_o-——. 


THE EXHIBITS 


Some stipeflatives will not be questioned. 
There has never been as good an Exhibit Hall 
as at Cleveland. There have never been as many 
or as good exhibits as at this meeting. The ex- 
hibitors have never done as much business as 
this year. One book dealer took orders for more 
than five thousand dollars’ worth of 
books. 

Maps, globes, and charts were at the top. It 
was interesting to see how vast was the display 
of varieties ot maps, globes, and charts upon 
which limitless ingenuity and scholastic mas- 
tery have been expended. 

Of course, Rand, McNally & Company led in the 
extent of their display. They are the great dealers 
when one takes into account length of service 
and volume of business. They had the only 
large exhibit room on the same floor as the 
Exhibit Hall, and their display was the most ex- 
tensive. Denoyer-Geppert Company branched 
out with three large booths on the boulevard; no 
location was better, no display was_ better 
staged. 

The McConnell Company, with M. H. Shepard, 
of Oklohoma, prince of good fellows, exuber- 
antly welcoming all visitors and corralling some 
who had no idea of being corralled, were sur- 
prisingly popular. 

The F. E. Compton Company, whose Pictured 
Encyclopedia is the latest word, and we incline 
to think the last word in encyclopedia making 
for school use, were taking orders wholesale. 
Their booth was a dream of beauty, and the 
welcome to every one was so hearty that it was 
no wonder that so many superintendents signed 
up on the spot for sets for their schools. When 
their Mr. Jones told of a mid-West city that 
ordered fifty-seven sets last month it was 4a 
better argument than any talk could be. An 
encyclopedia that does not put a premium upon 
visualizing information is already in the junk 
heap, though traditionalists may wish it were 
otherwise. 

“The Holden Book Covers” had the most 
attractive wall exhibit of the week. Three little 
boys and three little girls, each in a specially 
brilliant dress, no two with the same color 
scheme, stood looking at an open book, while 
each held behind him in childish fashion a book 
With a safe and sane “ Patent Book Cover” 
artistically angled, and on the six covers were 


letters which spelled HOLDEN. 





The Holden Patent Book Cover Company had 
a corner booth, so that these lovely little people 
with HOLDEN books could be seen from many 
angles. 

Azlo Publishing Company, in a corner lot on 
“Main Street,” was the busiest pair of otder= 
takers in the Exhibit Hall. They filled book 
atter book with orders. They have developed 
a line of trade wholly theif own. They have 
made “Arlo” as important a “ signal” as any 
books have had in many a day. 

Gregg Publishing Company, absolutely in con- 
trol of the Business College business, has 
entered the general textbook business with the 
same skill and devotion that have made their 
shorthand leadership supreme. Their exhibit 
and the management thereof were most winning. 

American Crayon Company, of Sandusky, 
Ohio, has easily captured the various phases of 
the school drawing field. Their material is the 
most extensive as well as relatively inexpensive 
that has ever been offered the schools, and they 
do business as skilfully and honestly as. they 
make their goods. 

Atlantic Monthly Press, with its brilliant 
array of up-to-minute books, along new and 
attractive lines, had a captivating display of 
their new creations in school books. 

The World Book Company of Yonkers, as 
always, had an almosi limitless array of delight- 
ful books. Tor the age of the house it probably 
leads in the number of popular publications. 

Simonds Manufacturing Company, of Fitch- 
burg, Massachusetts, the industrial manufac- 
turers with a civic and educational pull quite 
beyond competition, had a display as important 
as it was interesting. 

New York University had the most effective 
exhibit of material that we saw at Cleveland. 
With the new endowment, with the new dean of 
the scho_i of education, |chn W. Withers, Chan- 
cellor Eimer Ellsworth Brown is swinging it to 
a scholastic and university gait quite remark- 
able. 

Children’s Flower Mission was to us one of 
the great attractions of the Cleveland meeting. 
Mr. Templely and Mr. Bradley, of the Templely, 
Crockett, and Bradley Company, are selling 
this season 10,000,000 packages of seeds to school 
children. They are largely responsible for put- 
ting the free-seed bogy of Congress out of com- 
mission. Mr. Templely started in a modest 
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way scarcely ten years ago, and now he has 
the Penny Package field all to himself. His son- 
in-law, Mr. Bradley, is always active in the 
educational conventions. 

Doubleday, Page & Company have entered the 
school field with a vim and vision that are quite 
refreshing. 
Leat 
Service, 


* Loose 


Public 


Current Events,” Institute for 
1125 Amsterdam avenue, New 
York, seems to have created a fabulous market, 
with hundreds of thousands of users. 
booth was always with 
inquirers. 

j. B. Lippincott & Company, Philadelphia, 
have a monopoly of several lines of school pub- 
lications, especially of college and university 
books, and they made their best display of their 
books at Cleveland. 

Little, Brown & Company, Boston, have an 
unrivaled list of books, specialists as authors, 
and experts as hbook-makers. One needs to see 


Their 


crowded interested 


their books on exhibition to realize their prom- 
inence in the school book world. 

“Palmer Penmanship,” A. N. Palmer Com. 
pany, New York, has had a monopolizing sweep 
and swing that nothing else has attained in the 
last decade, and up to date they seem to have 
held the field as no one else has done in any line 
of school activities. Their exhibits are always 
convincing. 
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National Association of Teachers Agencies 
had their first special booth-welcome, and it was 
well worth their while to group their interests 
as they did at Cleveland. 

Macmillan Company had a strategic place on 
the highway, and they are surely artists in func- 
tionimg as exhibitors, but then they have a 
variety of attractions which loom large at such 
a time. No one could pass their double booth 
without wanting to stop and revel in a study of 
their books. 

Miessner Piano Company is now in the hands 
of Professor Miessner of the Milwaukee Normal 
College, the genius who created the Miessner 
piano, which for a time threatened to be cap- 
tured by outside dealers. He is now the master 
of the situation, which all school people will 
appreciate. 

Christian Science Monitor, the daily paper par 
excellence from the teachers’ standpoint, had an 
smportant exhibit at Cleveland. 

Longmans, Green & Company, New York ang 
Boston, made their best display, due in part, we 
suspect, to the fact that they have opened new 
offices, notably in Boston with J. G. Harris as 
manager. 

“My Bookhouse,” as always, had an interest- 
ing approach to business. The booth was attrac- 
tive and the exhibitors made all callers wel- 
come. 


—_—)-—_—— 


BANQUETS, LUNCHEONS, AND BREAKFASTS 


Teachers College, Columbia University, natu- 
rally !ed the feasting hosts, not only because of 
large number in attendance at Cleveland, but 
because it was an annex te the New York cele- 
bation of the twenty-fifth anniversary of Dean 
James E. Russell!’s service as head of the insti- 
tution. It was estimated that 1,000 were seated 
at the largest dining hall in the city. 

The American Association of Teachers Col- 
leges and the National Council of Teachers Col- 
leges had a joint dinner, with Dean John W. 
Withers, of New York University school of edu- 
cation,-as chief speaker. 


The Alumni Association of the Educa- 
tional Corps of the American  Expedi- 
tionary Force dined in Hotel Winton. Dr. 


Frank EK. Spaulding, former superintendent of 
Cleveland, who headed the A. E. F. “ university” 
in France, is permanent president. 
able to attend. 

The Harvard Dinner, as always, was highiy 
inspiring and every way enjoyable. 

The New England Dinner was a great suc- 
cess both in the number in attendance and in 
the enthusiasm of the banqueters. It was 
arranged by the secretary of the New England 
Superintendents Association, Mr. Chase, who 
had arranged the two special trains required by 
the New England delegation. Dr. Gruver, 
superintendent of Worcester, was toastmaster. 

The Utah delegation, cne of the largest at 
Cleveiand when the distance was taken 


He was un- 


into 


account, had their annual department luncheon 
at which Superintendent G. N. Child, of Salt 
Lake City, presided. 

The Pennsylvania feasting was the best in 
the history of the state. 

The State University of Iowa had its first big 
dinner at the Department with Dean William 
I. Russell as toastmaster. 

Indiana University banqueted the twenty- 
eight alumni of the university who are now 
presidents of colleges and universities. The 
presidents in whose honor the banquet was held 
were: E. B. Bryan, Ohio University; William 
L. Bryan, Indiana University; Lotus D. Coft- 
man, University of Minnesota; John M. Coulter, 
(ex-president) Indiana University; Walter A. 
Jessup, University of lowa; David Starr Jordan, 
Leland Stanford, Jr., University; E. H. Lindley, 
University of Kansas; Robert J. Aley, Butler 
Coliege ; Frank Aydelotte, Swarthmore College; 
E. A. Bryan (ex-president), Washington State 
College; Edward Conradi, Florida State College 
tor Women; D. R. Ellabarger, Huntington Col- 
lege, Huntington, Ind.; Ezra T. Franklin, Union 
College; Ernest O. Holland, Washington State 
College; W. A. Millis, Hanover College; J. K. 
Montgcmery, Muskingum College, New Concord, 
O.: Joseph Swain (ex-president), Swarthmore 
College; Otho Winger, North Manchester Col- 
lege; Jamnes P. Battenburg, Northwestern State 
Teachers College; Eugene W. Bohannon, State 
Teachers College, Duluth, Minn. 
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PROGRAM FOR THE NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


WILLIAM B, OWEN 


President, 


There are three facts about the leadership of 
the National Association that should be empha- 
sized :— 

(1) The National Education Association by 
its very make-up is concerned primarily with 
the American public school, from the kindergar- 
ten te the professional school. The Association 
is interested in higher and professional educa- 
tion. It lcoks upon colleges, university and 
professional schools as the natural destination 
of the pupils of the public schools who seek 
bighcr training. It draws its 
these higher institutions. 


teachers from 
It looks to these in- 
stitutions for results of scientific research and 
scholarship. It recognizes the necessity and 
desirability of providing these higher institutions 
by the state and by private benefaction andl 
endowment. But at the same time, the National 
Education Association by tradition, by prac- 
tice, and by reason of first-hand experience, daily 
endeavor, and fundamental interest is, and must 
remain, chiefly concerned with the operation 
and management of the great public schoo! 
system. No private institution, no great foun- 
dation or endowment, no higher institution is 
competent to furnish the leadership or formu- 
late the policies for these schools. Just to the 
degree that those who work in the _ public 
schools receive higher professional training, 
devote their lives to the service of the schools, 
and adopt the requisite technique for reaching de- 
pendable and valid conclusions about their cwn 
work in these schools, to that degree can the 
Association collectively and its members indi- 
vidually dispense with guidance and control from 
without and safely assume the leadership of 
the schools. The last quarter of a century has 
witnessed a very saiutary and astonishing de- 
velopment in this direction. I do not overlook 
the fundamental contribution made to this result 
by higher institutions, both public and private, 
and by scholars and investigators attached to 
these higher institutions. I am simply empha- 
sizing the fact that in the long run the destiny 
of the public schools already lies in the hands 
of those who give their lives to their service. 
But <his independence and responsibility as over 
against higher institutions 1s paralleled by a simi- 
lar and closely connected development as over 


against the lay public. [ducation even in the 


lower schools demands a special training, the 
command of a special technique and the appli- 
cation of a professional knowledge and skill that 
makes direct control and participation by the 
public increasingly harniful, if not actually im- 
possible, 


There is emerging, therefore, a 





National Eecucation 


Association, Chicago 

profession that must perforce assume to set up 
its own standards and exercise a large degree of 
self-direction. I need hardly say that whatever 
the organized profession does it must submit 
in the last analysis to the public that owns and 
runs the schools, not for the sake of the teachers, 
but for the sake oi the children for whose sake 
schools exist. 

(2) The National Education Association is 
the only existing, if not the only possible agency 
for exercising professional leadership of the 
American public school system. It is a strange 
anomaly that confronts us when we contemplate 
our national system of education. America is 
the first great territorial and jadustrial democ- 
racy that has undertaken to provide free univer- 
sal education for all its members. Were we to 
map out anew an educational program like the 
one that we have developed in the past century 
or se, we should, I believe, start with the funda- 
meital position that 1f we are going to have a 
naticnal educational system characterized’ by 
anything approaching a desirable unity and un: 
formity, we should have to establish at the very 
start a ininimum of national control. The fact 
is, of course, that we do not have such national 
control, and that we are precluded from havirg 
it unless we provide for it by an amendment t»> 
the national constitution. Without national 
governmental control, there is left for us only 
the recourse to voluntary co-operation on the 
part of the states and communities if we are to 
secure a truly national system of education | 
am one of those who believe that the accident of 
history that has left to voluntary co-operation 
the task of achieving whatever unity and unt- 
formity we have attained is a blessing of‘ the 
first order. It would be interesting to attempt 
to point out just what conditions and achieve- 
ments of American life have given us a real 
American public school. It must suffice to say 
that the result has plainly come about because of 
the free communication incident to a rapidty 
develuping civilization in a new world released 
from the inertia, habitudes and inhibitions or 
older countries and older civilizations. But this 
fluidity and interaction, this inter-communication 
and exchange, cannot be said to have had the 
elaboration of a national educational system as 
a conscious purpose or aim. For this very rea 
son, when the time comes for setting up and 
achieving great changes of national scope aud 
signilicance, some adequate agency 
developed and utilized that ill give to our effort 


must be 


the feree and power of an organized choice and 
will, Phe National Education Association is that 



































































agency. The United States of America educa- 
tionally is here in this convention during this 
week as truly as these same United States are 
present and in action governmentally when Con- 
gress meets in Washington. 

The reorganized National Education Asso- 
ciation is a new force because of its num- 
bers and resources. The Association for up- 
wards of a half century had a membership of 
ten or twelve thousand. It has now ten times 
as many members. Its annual income is a 
quarter of a million dollars. In five years it 
should have a quarter-million members and a 
half-million dollars income. In ten years it can 
easily attain a membership of a half million and 
its annual income should be a million or two 
million dollars a year. This estimate is based 
on the success in securing membership and in- 
come in the State Associations where a decade 
of careful organization has been carried on. 
Whether we confine ourselves to the actual 
statistics of present membership and income or 
permit ourselves to anticipate the future, we 
are justified in feeling gratification at the result 
achieved. But these members are not in them- 
selves the significant thing. They serve con- 
veniently on the one hand to measure the 
growth of the past five years and on the other 
the possibilities of usefulness in the near future. 
The Teachers of America are going to create 
and support a great national professional organi- 
zation dedicated to a program of service to 
themselves, to the public, and to the children. 

The reorganized National Association is a new 
force because it has taken on a new character; 
the old association was national in name, but 
except for the leaders it was local in its mem- 
bership. The new association is truly nationai. 
All the forty-eight state associations are affili- 
ated with the national association and send dele- 
gates to its representative assembly. Local 
afhliated associations are scattered throughout 
all the states. The association lies flat out on 
the map of America and covers it. No city, no 
state, no group can control the deliberations 
of the association. If such control does per- 
chance survive here and there, it is because no 
one takes the trouble to oppose and end it. The 
association can take and maintain a national 
standpoint if it will. But the reorganized asso- 
ciation is coming to be national not only in its 
scope and standpoint, but it is national in a 
peculiarly American sense. Just as the United 
States is the forty-cight states of the Union 
when they co-operate in accordance with the 
constitution, so the National Education Associa- 
tion is coming to be the corporate form which 
ihe forty-eight state associations assume when 
they co-operate together for national ends. Let 
us grasp and bring to realization this American 
ideal of membership in the profession of teach- 
ing carrying with it a citizenship in the locat, 
the state, and the National Education Associa- 
tion. This fact is of basal significance for de 
termining the program and work of the Nationai 
Education Association. 
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The reorganized association is no longer 
primarily an audience, but an organization. The 
older association provided an open forum, 
Papers and discussions were prepared to be read 
before an audience of fellow-teachers and the 
generai public. Approvai was expressed in ail 
the ways open to an audience. Publication of 
all papers in the annual voiume extended the 
audience and gave permanence tothe record. In- 
cidentaily, it should be said that the long series of 
volumes of the Annual Proceedings of the Asso- 
ciation form a noble record of the thought and 
practice of American educators during the past 
sixty years. I do not under-estimate the value 
and place of the audience in the life of the 
Association. The annual meeting of the Assccia- 
tion provides for the discussion of important 
topics by competent speakers before gatherings 
of teachers and the interested public. The 
power and value of this face-to-face experience 
can not be ignored, but an organization like the 
National Education Association must conceive 
and formulate purposes, must frame principles 
and policies, must establish ways of procedure, 
must adopt and refine methods of investigation 
and publicity. In a word, the Association must 
stand for something definite in the minds of its 
members and the public. It must do business in 
a business way. 

Were the time available, it would be easy to 
illustrate and demonstrate every statement thus 
far made. What it all comes to is this: The 
National Education Association is in a position 
to exercise a professional leadership in education 
in the country that can be assumed by no other 
organization, institution, or group of individuals. 
By reason of its numbers, its resources, its 
national character, its form of organization, and 
not the least by reason of its professional, im- 
partial, democratic and American principles and 
standards, it can win and hold the confidence of 
the members within the profession and claim 
and secure the respect, the approval, and the 
co-operation of the public. This leadership in 
the first instance is, as suggested, of its own 
membership. The individual teacher as an in- 
dividual is isolated and weak. He can, of 
course, exercise a very great influence as a 
teacher within his own classroom and within 
his limited field, but the moment he begins to 
shape general policies in any of those fields that 
condition his work and make for or against his 
largest usefulness, he must be able to refer to 
recognized standards of professional procedure. 
No one individual alone can set up and determine 
those standards. Perscnal opinions and private 
judgments must be submitted to public criticism 
of one’s fellows. When once the Association has 
set its approval on a principle, policy, or pro- 
cedure, it fortifies the individual in his judgments 
and raises those judgments from the 
level of individual and private opinion 
to that of an impersonal and professional stan- 
dard, The educational leadership of the National 
Education Association in the second instance 
can and should be of the greatest value for the 
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general public. Associations and large groups 
are not, to be sure, free from error in reaching 
conclusions and adoption of collective endeavor 
within recent years. But in spite of our new 
msight into the subtle eifects of propaganda and 
the other meaias of aftecting public opinion, it is 
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still true that the voice of the profession as 2 
whole is more trustworthy than that of the 
individual. Any public will turn from the 
authority of the individual to that of the profes- 
sional organization to which the individual be- 
longs. 
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EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN 1922 


A. E, WINSHIP 


[General Program, Department of Superintendence, National Education Association, Cleveland, Ohio, February 


26, 1923.] 


In general the year 1922 has recorded several 
combinations of good deeds. There have been 
few reducticns of teachers’ salaries. There has 
been scme reduction of the cost of education by 
admirable management. There has been a phe- 
nomenal voting of bends for school buildings in 
all parts of the country. The pension legislation 
is headed in the right direction. The increase 
in high school enrollment fabulous. The 
change of the title from truancy to attendance 
officer has high significance. The devotion oi 
teachers in service to the improvement of their 
scholarship and professional spirit is quite re- 
freshing. 

All of these signs of progress were as notice- 
able a year ago as they are now, and we recite 
them merely as an acknowledgment of the 
force of habit in this survey age. What really 
concerns us is the controlling factor in progress. 

My habit of mind is to detect the controlling 
factor in progress, and fortunately that of the 
year just closed has kad to do with the schoo! 
superintendent. The tendency of the last five 
years culminated in education, as in street traf- 
fic, baseball and footbail, in the reign of “ The 
Signal.” The “Signal Cop” is a new creation, 
as vital to life and limb as the hospital surgeon 
is to the hutman wrecks of railroad wrecks. 

The year 1922 saw the perfection of street 
crossing signals. At the crossing of 42nd Street 
and Fifth Avenue, New York, there are six 
traffic cops. At 34th Street one traffic signal 
man is in a cage raised above the passing 
throng; at 26th Street the signals are automatic, 
so that when a reasonable time has elapsed the 
safety green succeeds the red warning. There 
were no signals in ox-cart days, now they are 
indispensable. 

Baseball is now played by signals. The pitcher 
has no option, gives no thought to the kind 
of a bali he will pitch. The manager, who has 


is 
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in mind the situation of men on bases, of the 
batter to follow, of the strength or weakness of 
every man in the field, signals the pitcher to give 
a slow ball or fast ore, a fadeaway, or any kind 
that best suits the case. Even footba!l was for 
the first time played by signals in 1922. In a 
cruciai moment a man was sigualled into action, 
ran to his team, kicked a goal and went back to 
the side lines. He was the one man who could 
kick that goal, and his team won by just that 
much of a score. 

The city superintendent today directs the edu- 
caticnal traffic in New York, the team on 
the educational diamond in Chicago, or provides 
educational touchdowns on the gridiron in De- 
troit by signals. 

“Notebooks of the University Classroom” 
are about as valuable to Caldwell at Hammond, 
or Ward at Wilmington as the “ Haw and Gee ”’ 
for oxen would be at the crossing at Spring 
street and Fiith avenue at Los Angeles. 

Ettinger and Mortenson face more problems 
in a week than Harris or Rickofl, Howland or 
Philbrick. Aaron Gove or J. M. Greenwood 
faced in a lifetime. 

I have known Henry Snyder and Alfred Ron- 
covieri to decide upon a signal in five minutes 
which would have taken a psychologist a month 
to test and measure. 

Education today is the art of signaling, the 
science of knowing when and how, why and 
where to signal. This culminated in the year 
1922 and makes traditional theories of yester- 
day about as useless as Babe Ruth’s almost 
superhuman power with the bat when McGraw 
signaled for balls so slow that there was no pos- 
sible reaction, so that Ruth’s bat merely 
tapped the slow ball gently. 

The Department of Superintendence meets in 
1923 with a code of signais never suspected 
when it adjourned in Chicago a year ago. 
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UP AND 


FLORENS 


Every day is a hurdle — 

With its duties wide and high,— 
And it takes a run to clear it 

With a jump that’s clean and spry. 





OVER! 
FOLSOM 


Every day is a hurdle: 
Well worth, at the day's close, 
The muscle-brace and mind-spring 
On whose effort we arose! 
—March Nautilus. 
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THE WORLD CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION 


Di}, FRANK F, BUNKER 
Executive Secretary, Pan-Pacific Union, Honolulu 


The Naticnal Education Association of the 
United States. through its committee on foreign 
relations, which is headed by Dr. Augustus. O. 
Thomas, superintendent of Public Instruction 
of the State of Maine, has announced that its 
anyyal meeting, to be held thig year in Oakland- 
San Francisco, June 28-July 6, is to comprise a 
World Conference on Education. Accordingly 
all the educational organizations and agencies 
in every nation in the world have been invited 
to send delegates and thus to participate in the 
deliberations of this great gathering. 

A meeting suci as this, fostered by the largest 
and perhaps the most powerful organization of 
teachers and other educators in the world, called 
for the purpose of promoting friendly under- 
standing among peoples, coming at this time is 
most cpportune. 

Without any doubt the world is entering upon 
an era which the historian of the future wil! 
label “ the era of internationalism.” It will prove 
to be the period when the nations and peoples of 
the earth will shake down into adjustment. Geo- 
graphical discovery and scientific advance have 
now brought every portion of the earth into 
intimate contact. There is no region, however 
remote, and no people, however secluded, that 
now remain untouched by the currents of world 
trattic and of world politics. Whether the stu- 
pendecus readjusiments which must be made 
in this new era into which the world is enterin 
can be eifected without further appeal to the 
God of War, whe never fails to exact a frightful 
toli from his votaries, depends, in the last analy- 
sis, upon whether men’s sympathies and under- 
standing have kept pace with the expandin:r 
geographical horizon and have drawn a circle 
large enough to include the whole world. 

In this task of developing the international 
attitude of mind, obviously the institution of the 
school can be made an agent of first importance. 

One of the functions of the school is to pass 
on to successive generations the accumulated 
stores of knowledge, but quite apart from this 
it has tremendous possibilities as an agent of 
internationalism through the power of the schoo! 
to color education, as Sir Auckland Geddes put 
the matter in a notable address on education. 

Sir Auckland made clear the meaning he 
wished tlie phrase to convey by referring to 
the schooiing which iis brether and himsei‘ 
received. One obtained his early education in 
the schools of Scotland; the other in the schools 
of England. At the time one of these countries 
Was distinctly unfriendly to France while the 
other was favorable. The facts taught in the 
respective schools were not very different, but 
cut of the schools of one there came a young 
man who all his life has had to combat a bias 
against France; while the attitude of the other 
brother was friendly from the first. That is to 
say, while the factual content of education in 


the two instances was essentially the same, the 
“color of education” was profoundly different. 

The subject matter ef study deals with the 
iatellectua! processes mainly, while the “ color 
of education” is an emotional matter. As be. 
havior is determined, for the most part, by senti- 
ment and prejudice, rather than by reason, it 1s 
easy to perceive that the “color of education” 
means vastly more in influencing the relation- 
ship of peoples than does the factual content of 
school courses, and yet in our schools the “ color 
of education” in respect te other nations js 
given little or no attention, largely because the 
school, in consideration of the proper scope of 
its activities, has not yet evolved beyond the 
theory of nationalism. 

If the nations of the world are to live together 
in an atmosphere of mutual respect and con- 
sideration, it will be because in each there de- 
velops a group of citizens, powerful enough in 
infiuence to direct the policies of state, who rise 
above all selfish considerations and view the 
problems affecting relations in the light of the 
universal good. This means, first of all, that 
the people must know the truth abcut one an- 
other. It means that they must know the 
conditions under which each has developed in 
order that one another's needs, aspirations and 
character mav be understcod and accurately 
evaluated. it means maintaining an intimate 
acquaintanceship with the currents of significant 
social movements in cach ccuntry as these eb) 
and tiow. And, on the emotional side, the side 
that is peculiarly sensitive to the “ color of edu- 
cation,” it means that the mind must be satu- 
rated with kindliness, with friendliness, with 
good will. 

The great responsibility of the school, as well 
as its great opportunity, in developing that atti- 
tude ot mind which is responsive to world rela- 
tionships is recognized by the National Educa- 
tion Association. In its call to the nations to 
participate in this World Conference, the com- 
mittee in charge has put the matter in a clear 
and forceful way, as the following paragraph 
shows :-- 

“The dynamic forces which make for peace 
er war are formed when the young are taught. 
The teacher, whether mether, priest, or school- 
master, is the real maker of history, and the 
school will shape the destiny of tomorrow. It 
is fitting, therefore, that the educational forces 
cf the world should join hands in sympathetic 
comradeship. Out of this movement may issue 
a spirit in which internatioual hatreds shall 
cease and be rep-iaced by a triendly competition 
for the betterment of mankind, securing for all 
mei more equai opportunity and the removal 
of unjust discriminations against any people 
because of fortune, race, or creed. It is the duty 
of the school to see that the waters of the well 
of peace are kept pure.” 
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It Is a Fresh Sensation! 


In very many cases, the presentation of new books 
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responsible. Then while they are willing and receptive, 
the time for inculcating lessons of Carefulness and Neatness has ccme. 
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Dr. A. E. Winship, editor of the JournaL or Epucation, said the 
Holden Patent Book Cover Booth, at the Cleveland meeting of 
the Department of Superintendence, was by far the most captivating 
of all the exhibits. Lach child had a suit that suited his need and 
the effect artistically magnified the HOLDEN, 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD MILES C. HOLDEN, President MASSACHUSETTS 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


RESOLUTIONS. 

The resolutions committee was composed of Dr. Wil- 
liam M. Davidson, superintendent of schools, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, chairman; L. P. Benezet, superintendent of 
schools, Evansville, Indiana; J. S. Hoffman, county super- 
intendent of schools, Flemington, New Jersey; Dr. Wil- 
liam B. Owen, presidgnt of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, Illinois; Miss Belle M. Ryan, assistant 
superintendent of schools, Omaha, Nebraska; Paul C. 
Stetson, superintendent of schools, Dayton, Ohio; and 
Ernest A. Smith, superintendent of schools, Evanston, II!. 

We sincerely commend the action of the President of 
the United States in calling upon the people of the whole 
country, by special proclamation last December, to set 
aside a week to be observed throughout al! the states and 
territories as American Education Week. We likewise 
commend the governors of the several states and terri- 
tories and the mayors of all cities who promptly supple- 
mented the President’s proclamation by similar appeals. 
By this nation-wide observance of American Education 
Week the people of the entire country have been aroused 
to a new recognition of the fact that the destiny of 
America rests upon the adequate and proper education of 
all the children-of all the people. 

2. We gratefully acknowledge the enlarged support 
that has been granted education by state and territorial 
legislatures, boards of education, and by a_ responsive 
public,. which «have generously recognized grave educa- 
tional needs. We earnestly urge the legislatures now in 
session, in whose hands rests the control of the public 
schools, to provide for a continuance of the educational 
advance to the end that there may be an American school 
good enough for every American child. We believe that 
money expended for education is the best possible invest- 
ment and rejoice that every attempt at reaction against a 
proper and adequate provision of funds for public school 
purposes, whether made by a_ single individual or by a 
backward-looking group, is met in every state and terri- 
tory in the Union by a wall of men and women who stand 
insisting that the American dollar shall never be placed 
above the American child. As administrators of public 
education, responsible for this investment, we dedicate 
ourselves anew to the task of directing education with 
Wise economy and exact accounting to the end that the 
schools may become ever better instruments in the pro- 
duction of an improved citizenry. 

3. We note with satisfaction and heartily endorse the 


-expressed intention of Congress to make the school sys- 


tem of Washington the model school system of 
the country. We pledge to Congress our hearty 
support of this proposed legislation and of such appro- 
priation of funds as may be necessary .to provide in the 
nation’s capital a system of public education which shall 
exemplify to the nation the best in administration, super- 
vision, business management, and teaching service. To 
this end we urge the immediate passage of the Teachers’ 
Salary Bill now pending before Congress. 

4. We recognize that a Department of Education js 
necessary in order that the educational activities of our 
National Government shall be efficiently and economically 
administered. We believe that national sanction and 
national leadership can be provided only in the person of 
a Secretary of Education in the President’s Cabinet. Fed- 
eral aid for the purpose of stimulating the seyeral states 
to remove ‘illiteracy, Ameri¢anize the ‘foreign ‘born, | pre- 
pare teachers, develop adequate programs of physical edu- 
cation, and equalize educational opportunities, is in accord 
with our long established practice and is demanded by 
the present crisis in education. We therefore reaffirm our 
allegiance to the Towner-Sterling Bill. 


5. The welfare of the nation demands that boys and 
girls living in the country shall have educational advan- 
tages commensurate with those enjoyed by children liv- 
ing in the cities. We endorse the movement which con- 
templates placing a competent and professionally; trained 
county superintendent of schools, directing a profession- 
ally trained body of teachers genuinely interested in 
country life, in ‘every county in every state and territory 
of the Republic. To this end we urge that the burden 
of raising’ funds in locality, state, and nation shall be so 
justly and equitably distributed between the stronger and 
the weaker taxing units as to make the opportunity of 
the boy or girl in a rural school equal to that of the child 
in the most favored city-school system in the land. 

6. We commend the devotion and zeal of the class- 
room teachers of America who have caught the spirit of 
the new educational advance and given themselves with- 
out reserve to the task of maintaining the ideals and stan- 
dards of our American system of public education, and 
who have dedicated themselves to the high purpose of 
translating the increased funds provided for education 
into a worthy and upright citizenry, whose faith in the 
high ideals and the best traditions of America, and whose 
recognition of the principle of obedience to established 
law, shall guarantee the security and well-being of the 
Republic. 

7. ‘We record our grateful appreciation of the excep- 
tional hospitality of the people of the city of Cleveland. 
See eta 
UNIVERSITY OF THE’ PHILIPPINES. 

[Official statement of General Leonard Wood, Governor 
of the Philippines.] 

The Board of Visitors is of the opinion that no evi- 
dence has been presented to justify the claim that there 
has been any organized attempt to denationalize the Uni- 
versity; that, as stated by the Filipino deans themselves, 
there has been no deliberate or systematic discrimination 
against Filipinos; that there is no evidence indicating that 
the Board of Regents has failed to exercise proper care 
and discrimination in the matter of appointments, promo- 
tions and salaries; that the Board of Regents has acted 
strictly within its legal powers and for the best interests 
of the university; that the president of the university is 
actuated by a sincere desire to maintain and elevate the 
standards of the university, and to so conduct the uni- 
versity as to turn out good citizens; that there is no evi- 
dence of prejudice against Filipinos on the part of the 
president of the university; and that the action taken in 
the Craig case was purely within the jurisdiction of the 
Board of Regents, and the Board of Visitors is without 
authority to intervene in this matter. 

The above conclusions are based upon the examina- 
tion of such charges and evidence as the Board of Visi- 
tors feels come properly within its purview, and other 
charges and communications that have been submitted are 
being considered with reference to their falling within 
the jurisdiction of the Board of Visitors, and if it is 
found that they do so fall further opportunity will be 
given for an additional hearing. 

Qe 
TO PRESERVE CHILDREN. 


Take one large grassy field, one-half dozen children, 
two or three small dogs, -a, pinch of brook. and some 
pebbles. Mix the children and dogs well together and 
put them in the field, stirring constantly. Pour the brook 
over the pebbles. Sprinkle the field with flowers. Spread 
over all a deep blue sky, and bake in the hot sun. When 


brown, remove and set away to cool in a bathtub.—Michi- 
gan Public Health Bulletin. 
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Psychologized Arithmetic 


THE 
-ALEXANDER-DEWEY ARITHMETIC 


A new method of teaching arithmetic, logi- 
cal and psychological. The socialized, dra- 
matized recitations stimulate the pupil to self- 
activity; most of the lessons can be worked 
out by the pupil alone. Advance work a 
presented gradually, interspersed with quanti - 
ties of oral lessons and reviews. Practical 

9 


short methods are taught. 2, 3, and 6 Book 
Series. 


Nation-Wide Histories 


WOODBURN & MORAN’S HISTORIES 


Follow the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee of Eight. Personal and dramatic in 
their appeal, these books foster a real love of 
history. Authentic, impartial, and_ inspiring. 
New maps and illustrations. Many pupils’ 
and teachers’ helps. 


The Makers of America (5th Grade) 
Introduction to American History (6/4 Grade) 
Elementary American History (7th and 8th Grades) 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Publishers 
New York: 55 Fifth Avenue Chicago : 2457 Prairie Avenue 


































Brain-F; ag and 
Mental Strain 


come frequently from lack of health-givin 
phosphates in the nerve cells and tissues, 
teaspoonful of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


in — of cool water assists to renew the ener- 
vated anddepletedelements and quench the thirst, 
acting as a splendid tonic and invigorator. Non- 
alcoholic, pleasant te take and readily assimilated. 


Sold by Drauggists 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
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“The Best Teaching Machine in the World” 





Remington 


The superiority of the Remington 
} — for school use is summed up in one 
word—completeness. 


The Remington has every up-to-the 
minute feature common to all type- 
writers. In addition, it has many 
advantages peculiar to itself, among 
them the’ “natural touch,” which 
makes the act’of typing astonishingly 














These are the words of a prominent commercial educator concerning the 


Typewriter 


swift and easy, and the Self-Starting 
carriage, which saves nearly a min- 
ute per letter in typing time. 


A completely efficient machine is al- 
ways a potent help in developing the 
highest efficiency of the student. Well 
trained Remington operators are com- 
pletely trained—for any typing posi- 
tion the business world offers. 


The present day Remington correspondence models are: 
Improved No. 10—The standard correspondence machine. 


New Quiet No. 12—with all the latest No. 10 improve- 
ments, plus the feature of quiet operation. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


374 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Branches Everywhere 
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THE GEOGRAPHY OF NEW ENGLAND. By Philip 
Emerson, principal Central Junior High School, Lynn, 
Mass. New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 
(7 by 10 inches.) 

Philip Emerson has specialized in teaching geography 
and lecturing and writing on geography, always with a 
new flavor, a new approach, and the publishers have al- 
lowed him to present a New England Geography with al! 
the charm of personality which always characterizes his 
work. 

Mr. Emerson presents a real functioning New England 
and the publishers have illustrated it ideally. 

In an Appendix they give all the places in each state with 
1,500 ‘or more population. This is of high value. They 
also give the population and square miles of each county 
in each state. 

Maine has the large counties. There are five larger 
than any others in New England. Aroostook, 6,453 square 
miles, is almost twice as large as any other county in 
Maine, and almost four times as large as any county out 
of Maine. 

Rhode Island has a county with only twenty-four 
square miles, and Massachusetts has two with only fifty- 
one each. 

Worcester is the largest county in Massachusetts, 1,506 
square miles. Coos is the largest in New Hampshire, 
1,799 square miles. Addison county is the largest in 
Vermont, 756 square miles. Litchfield is the largest in 
Connecticut, 925 square miles, Providence the largest in 
Rhode Island, 430 square miles. 

The facts of every kind are the latest and always 
presentéd for highest effect, but the chief value of “The 
Geography of New England” as Philip Emerson presents 
it is the vivid picture that the author presents of every 
phase of the geography that the pupi! should have for life. 


AUCASSIN ET NICOLETE. Edited by F. W. Bour- 
dillon, M. A. New York: Longmans, Green & Com- 
pany. Cloth. xxxviii + 120 pp. 

This is one of the splendid editions of the Man- 
chester University Modern Language Texts, handled 
in this country by Longmans, Green & Company. Mr. 
Bourdillon, whose death was recently reported, first 
edited this famous Old French “Cantefable,” with its 
alternate singing and reciting—verse and prose—in 1887. 
This original edition was accompanied by a transla- 
tion which ranks with those of Andrew Lang, Laurence 
Housman, and Eugene Mason (in “Everyman’s Library”), 
and is now practically out of print. The present edi- 
tion contains no translation, being intended for stu- 
dents of Old French (Mr. Bourdillon’s translation, by 
the way, is still obtainable separately, however). The 
only possible competitor is Suchier’s German edition 
(a French translation is also available) published at 
Paderborn. The editor has provided an informative in- 
troduction; good notes, both textual and explanatory; 
a useful bibliography of editions, translations, adapta- 
t'ons, and studies; and a glossary. Teachers and stu- 
dents of Old French, and medievalists generally, will 
welcome-this thoroughly worth-while book. 


LANGUAGE IN THE MAKING. A Word Study. By 
Wilhelmina M. Thoma, Girls’ Commercial High 
School, Brooklyn. Harcourt, Brace and Company. 
Cloth. 

Like every book to which this house is introduc- 
ing the school world, “Language in the Making” has 
a charming personality. The aim differs from the aim 
of books that are close of kin. Miss Thoma selects 
the subject in which she thinks students and teachers 
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will be interested because they interest her, and then she 
says only the things about the subject that she thinks 
are really important and says what she has to say 
as she thinks students and teachers would like to have 
her say it. 

We have enjoyed books of this kind ever since our 
school days and, at present, there are several exceed- 
ingly interesting books of this class. There are books 
more scientific than this, books more critical, but we 
have seen none that we think will be as uniformly in- 
teresting as this. 





QUEED. A novel. By Henry Sydnor Harrison. River- 
side Literature Series. Boston, New York, Chicago: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. Paper. 

“Queed” is a novel which has won for itself a per- 
manent place among works of recognized excellence. 
“Queed” may be described as “a capital newspaper 

story with a dash of practical politics thrown in; a 
sympathetic picture of the development of the New 
South, with one of her gayest, brightest, bravest daugh- 
ters as heroine; a leisurely, fascinating love-story, 
with not a single questionable suggestion or problem 
on one of its pages; a study of an odd and original 
character, developing an intensely narrow young stu- 
dent of sociology into a hero better entitled to the 
name than ninety-nine out of a hundred that one 
meets with in modern fiction.” 





A COMPLETE BOOK OF SYNONYMS AND 
ANTONYMS. Revised by C. O. S. Mawson, Litt. D., 
Ph. D. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell ‘Company. 
Cloth. 

Roget supplies a greater number of synonymous terms 
for any given word than can be found in any other word 
book. Roget gives the antonyms side by side with the 
synonyms, so that when once the reference is made from 
the index a vast storehouse of both synonyms and 
antonyms is at the service of the reader. Roget dis- 
criminates the senses of both synonyms and antonyms. 
Roget with its indexed lists of affinitive terms indicating 
the various shades of meaning will satisfy the most exact- 
ing demands. The new enlarged and revised edition, 
from new plates, is an unrivaled treasury of words. 

To whoever aspires to the critical use of every word 
written the “Thesaurus” is as indispensable as a mirror 
‘0 a woman who hopes to be both faultless and captivat- 
ing, but to those who merely aspire to forceful and gen- 
‘rally effective writing “Roget’s Thesaurus” is as com- 
fortable as was a full coal bin in the summer of 1922. 

With moderate ambition we have never been without 
“Roget’s Thesaurus” on our desk for more than a third 
of a century, and we got the new work in 1911 and now 
have the newest 1922 edition. 


o-2-4 2 
BOOKS RECEIVED 

“Sewing Machines.” By Rosamond C. Cook. Price, 
$1.25.—‘“‘Mechanical Devices in the Home.” By Edith 
a Price, $1.75. Peoria, Illinois: The Manuai Arts 

ress. 

“Alaska—The American Northman.” By Isabel Ambie 
Gilman. Yonkers, New York: World Book Company. 

“Education in Africa.” By Thomas Jesse Jones. New 
York: Phelps.Stokes Fund. 

“Language in the Making.” By Wilhelmina M. Thoma. 











New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 

Oculists and _ Physicians 

V Healthy. Strong, used Murine Eye Remedy 

Beautiful Eyes. many years before it was 

offered as a Domestic Eye 

Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by our Physicians 

and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Eyes 

that Need Care. Try it in your Eyes and in Baby's Eyes 

—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine of your 

Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if interested write 

for Book of the Eye Free. MURINE EYE REMEDY 
COMPANY, Chicago, Ill. 
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EDUCATION IN ACTION 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part of 
the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration are 
acceptable as news. Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


The Detroit Sunday Times, Feb- 
ruary 11, aevoted a tull page to Su- 
perintendent Frank Cody, “fhe Man 
Who Represents Your Children.” 
We have never seen a better repre- 
sentative page description of a public 
school man or university _ man than 
this page of the Detroit Sunday 
Times in an article written by Robert 
Campbell. Mr. Cody is fifty-two 
years old, was graduated from the 
State Normal School at Ypsilanti in 
1x91. “He became superintendent of 
schools of Delray, Michigan, fromi 
1X91 to 1906, then principal of Mc- 
Millan High School, 1906 to 1913, 
then general supervisor public schools 
of Detroit from 1913 to 1914. From 
1914 to 1919 he was assistant superin- 
tendent of schools, made acting su- 
perintendent of schools on March 15, 
1919, and on July 1, the same _ year, 
named superintendent of Detroit’s en- 
tire public school system. He is a 
member of the State Board of Edu- 
cation of Michigan for the term from 
1914. to 1925, and was a member of 
the State Board of Vocational Educa- 
tion, 1916 to 1918. He 
Mason, a member of the Rotary, 
Players, Ingleside, Detroit Athletic, 
Detroit Curling, Detroit Boat, and 
Oakland Hills Country Clubs.” 


Dean Guy Stanton Ford, University 
of Minnesota, is one of the most 
popular public speakers in the state. 
“The World Outlook” is his present 
theme. 


At the recent meeting of the Fed- 
eration of American Biological So- 
cieties in Toronto, reports of research 
work were made by nine members of 
the Department of Physiology in the 
University of Chicago, Messrs. Carl- 
son, Luckhardt, Tatum, Dragstedt, 
Kleitman, Fisher, Mrs. Haupt, Miss 
Kunde and Miss Cooper. 

‘Professor A. J. Carlson, head of 
the Department of Physiology in the 
university, was elected president of 
the American Physiological Society 
and representative of the societv in 
the National Research Council. A. B. 
Luckhardt was elected a member of 
the American’ Physiological Society. 


Frederick J. E. Woodbridge, head 
of the Department of Philosophy and 
dean of the Graduate Schools of Arts 
and Literature at Columbia Univer- 
sity, will deliver a lecture at Chicago 
University early in April. 


Dorothy Canfield Fisher, the author 
of “The Brimming Cup” and “Rough 
Hewn” is to lecture at the University 
of Chicago early in the spring on the 
William Vaughn Moody Foundation. 


Under ‘the ‘ditection of J. W. 


Thomas, the Extension Department of 
the Northern Normal and Industrial 
School of South Dakota is doing real 
service. Un to date, 110 students 
have enrolled in. many different sub- 
ects and from many sections of the 
entire United States. Forty counties 
are represented.. 


Professor C. F. Malmberg of the 
Northern Normai School o: South 
Dakota has pianned a tull program 
tor the Wiiham James Psychology 
Club tor the winter quarter. The 
subjects include “New Conceptions 
of the Universe,” \_-e-President F. 
W. Smith; “Some Aspects of Mental 
Health,” Dr. E. D. Baskett of the 
Aberdeen Chic ; “Psychological 
Measurements of Musical Talent,” Dr. 
Malmberg; “Spiritualism,” Professor 
Henry Onsgard; and “Psychology of 
EverysDay Life,” Professor J. W. 
Thomas. 

Speaking of the psychology of mis- 
behavior before the Teachers’ Insti- 
tute of Summit County, Ohio, Dr. 
Frederick B. Knight of the Univer- 
sity of Iowa urged that teachers and 
educators look for the conditions 
which cause the trouble before deter- 
mining the punishment; in other 
words, to place the emphasis upoi the 
diagnosis of the case as weil as upon 
the treatment. 


— 


Dr. J. Franklin Bobbitt, consulting 
expert for the Curriculum Investiga- 
tion of Los Angeles, is on the job 
again for three months. His first task 
on his return has been to examine the 
materials which have been assermbied 
by the several committees at his office 
in the Braun Building. 

According to the High School Re- 
search Bulletin of Los Angeles the 
two major problems of modern edu- 
cation which transcend all others in 
importance are: 1. Are we able to 
finance the educational program which 
we have undertaken? 2. What are 
the most desirable outcomes or objec- 
tives which we have a right to demand 
from the expenditure of available 
funds? 

Principal John A. Keith of the 
Indiana, Pa., Normal School contrib- 
utes the leading article to the January 
School Journal on “Educational Op- 
portunity as Related to School Reve- 
nue.” He says that the two weakest 
links in the state educational system 
are the inefficient short-term rural 
school and the unprepared immature 
teacher. Insufficient school revenue is 
the cause of these weaknesses. The 
solution of the problem is to get peo- 
ple generally to comprehend the re- 
sults of public education in individual 
terms, in community terms, in state 
terms and in national terms. 


In deciaring the child labor law 
unconstitutional, the United States 
supreme court has pitted the lives of 
children against industrial gain, de- 
elared Miss Melinda Scott of the 
United Textile Workers of America 
at the women-in-industry conference 
called by the women’s bureau, depart- 
ment of ldbor. “Elimination of child 
labor to provide for a “growine-up” 
period was urged by the speaker, who 
also urged the elimination of night 
work for men. 

At the same conference Dr. R. A. 
Sneath favored paying the fathers a 
sufficient wage so that the mothers 
may stay out of industry entirely. 


_ President Harry A. Garfield of Wil- 
liams College is in Europe to conclude 
arrangements for the statf of foreign 
lecturers who will speak at the third 
annual session of the Institute of 
Politics to be held next August in 
Williamstown, Mass. 

Although the names of the several 
eminent statesmen whose acceptance is 
expected can not yet be made public, 
the Hon. Stephen Benes, prime minis- 
ter of Czecho-Slovakia, is one of the 
political leaders whose coming is 
assured. 
Assemblyman Higgins, New York 
legislature, introduced a bill amend- 
ing the education law so as to 
prohibit the use of textbooks “which 
ignore or belittle or deny events lead- 
ing up to the declaration of American 
independence or connected with the 
American revolution or the accom- 
plishments of noted American 
patriots.” 


_ Professor Edward E. Barnard, sen- 
lor. astronomer of the University of 
Chicago at the Yerkes Observatory 
and one of the most prominent of 
modern scientists, died at his home 
recently. He was born on De- 
cember 16, 1857, at Nashville, Tenn., 
and called to the Lick Observatory at 
Mount Hamilton, Cal., when that in- 
stitution was organized. He had been 
professor at the University of Chicago 
for twenty-eight years, and at the 
Yerkes Observatory since its opening 
in 1897. 

Lafayette College seniors voted 
in favor of installing the honor 
system in all examinations. The one- 
year trial term expires in the spring 
and the seniors urge adoption of the 
honor system as part of the new self- 
covernment system. 


University will not, hereafter, 
Greek er Latin for entrance 
university. 
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_ Mrs. Helen Hughes Taylor of Cin- 
cinnati willed more than half a million 
dollars to the University of Cincinnati. 


— 


Charles Ernest Pellew, formerly a 
professor of chemistry at Columbia, 
is today in line for a peerage through 
the death in Washington of his father, 
Henry Edward Pellew, the sixth Vis- 
count Exmouth, who last August suc- 
ceeded to the title. 

Freshman athletes at Harvard and 
Yale will be given every opportunity 
to earn places on the combined track 
and field team which will sail late in 
June to oppose Oxford and Cambridge 
July 21 at the new Wembeley Stadium 
outside of London.; The rival univer- 
sities will meet about June 1 to swap 
ideas as to possible members of the 
team and to determine whether trials 
will be needed in selecting the twenty- 
man -team. 


The University of Maine is the only 
college in that state that has basket- 
ball. Bowdoin, Bates, and Colby have- 
given up the indoor sport for hockey 
and skating. 
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‘Boston, Mass., 120 Boylston St. 


Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. 
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THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


New fork, N. Y., 229 rifth Ave. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Trust Bid. Kansas City, Mo. 1020 McGee St. 
Memphis, Tenn., 1084 Court Ave. 


Portiand, Ure, 409 Journal Bidg. 


Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillaye Bldg. sirmingham, Ala,, 809 Title Bidg. Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Chicago, lil, 28 E. Jackson Bivd, Los Angeles, Cal,, 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 
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MISS T, M. HASTINGS 


iv; MISS E, F. FOSTER 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on over thirty years of successful experience. 


Established 1890. 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 





THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


£dward W. Fickett, Prop. 


Telephone Hay. 1678. 


8 Beacon Street, boston 
Established 1885. 








Miss Lillian E. Jones, public health 
nurse at Mt. Vernon, Washington, re- 
ports that the high school girls of that 
city have adopted a family of sixteen 
children. The nurse found the fam- 
ily to be in dire need, and the girls 
collected clothing, bedding and food 
and sent them to the family. Thanks- 
giving and Christmas gave them op- 
portunity to know the joy of giving 
and they left nothing undone to add 
to the comfort of their adopted family. 





At the State Potato Exhibit held 
recently at Trenton, N. J., Francis 
Bates, a high school boy from Shiloh, 
won the gold medal for the best 
exhibit of main crop cobblers. This is 
the highest prize awarded in this class 
and the boy has reason to be proud 
of his achievement, for his competitors 
were mature farmers. The potatoes 
were grown as a part of his home 
project in the class in agriculture in 
the high school. 


A unique course in School Adminis- 
tration is being carried on at Ohio 
State University under the direction 
of Dr. E. J. Ashbaugh. This graduate 
seminar, made up of principals and 
superintendents from the schools of 


Franklin County, is conducting. an 
intensive study of the school condi- 
tions of that county. The course com- 
bines in a most satisfactory way a 
study of the theories of school ad- 
ministration and the investigation of 
actual conditions, 





“The Positive Health Series” issued 
by the Women’s Foundation for 
Health contains much valuable infor- 
mation. This series of pamphlets di- 
rects the individual toward trained 
medical assistance, but the paramount 
aim of the Foundation is to awaken a 
personal ambition to achieve health. 
The cards, reprints and posters may 
be secured from the office of the 
Foundation, 43 East 22nd Street, New 
York. 

At the recent annual meeting of 
the National Health Council in New 
York City, Dr. Lee K. Frankel was 
elected chairman to succeed Dr. Liv- 
ingston Farrand, formerly chairman 
of the American Red Cross. 





Professor Samuel S. Keller, head 
of the Department of Mathematics at 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh, died in Johns Hopkins 








BME RSON 
College of Oratory 


a" —— LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 

e largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedago in A 

It aims to develop in the student a knowledge of his oon pemers ‘te = 
pression whether as a creative thinker or an _  =interpreter. Degrees 
granted. Summer sessions. Catalogue and full information on application to 











are not enough of the ARLO 


for 3rd or 4th grades 
PATHWAYS 
i for 6th or 7th grades 





THE ARLO PLAN | 


} Dear Mr. Cobb: Please send me six of the li booklets, *““ 
| Plan.” I want to distribute them to teachers ‘lee ths Geeks. — 
i There is but one great trouble with your books. They are so thor- 
|} oughly entertaining that other reading material seems drab, and there 
variety. 

We have used CLEMATIS in the third grade, and the teacher se 
| remarkable improvement in the poor pendione. We are using ANITA in 
| a sixth grade. I have seen no better oral composition by sixth grades 
} anywhere, than these people give jn oral reproduction of the story. 
j Signed, S. Linwood Chase, Supt. of Schools. 


i CLEMATIS ARLO 
for 4th or 5th grades 


Upper first, and second grades 
By Bertua B. and Ernest Cons 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 


Canton, Maine. 


ANITA 
for 5th or 6th grades 


BUSY BUILDERS BOOK 
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Hospital, Baltimore, — on January 12 
trom complication of diseases. He wai 
born in Springfield, Ohio, on Noval 
ber. 1, 186/, was a_ graduate of Wit. 
tenburg College, and had taught P- 
Yale and at Wittenburg arior, to hie 
seventeen years of. service as a me : 
ber of the faculty at Carnegie Tech 





The University of Kentucky a 
nounces that the High School Debating 
League will this year debate the pa. 
tion of adjusted compensation for ad 
diers of the World War. The question 
was selected bv a questionnaire sent = 
the various high schools of the state 
There has been much interest in the 
question throughout the _ state ead 
many schools had voluntarily taken u 
the subject for debate before it a 
Proposed by the university. It js 
understood that the University of 
Ms eee has also submitted the ques- 
ion this year i S s of 
yell to the high schools oj 


— 


A stable is being built for the horses 
of children attending the Spottsville 
Kentucky, “High School from a dis- 
tance. The Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion has furnished the material and the 
work has been done free by members 
including the hauling of all material. 





“In each of us,” according t 
Charles E. Rugh of the Unitecoter ll 
California, “there is an ‘I” and an 
“.- The distinguishing feature of 
the “I” is the capacity to choose, and 
the three great choices 2-= the choice 
ot a vocation, that of a mate, and 
that of a religion. Every person 
possesses an “I” and an “It,” but the 
“I” holds the “It” to its job. In the 
new Child-Centred Curriculum the 
emphasis is upon the “I,” the 
dynamic personality. 





o. &. Demming succeeded R. S. 
Burbank in December as editor of the 
Southern School Journal, Lexington, 
Kentucky. 


_ Judge Florence E. Allen, Ohio's new 
judge, is lecturing at Vassar College. 





| Director of the Summer School 








New York University 
Summer School 


A program of 240 courses 
in educational, collegiate, 
and commercial subjects. 
The bulletin is’ ready for 
distribution, and will be 
sent upon request. 


ADDRESS 
DR. JOHN W. WITHERS 


100 Washington Sq. East 
New York City 








July 2———August 10 
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Meetings te be Held 


MARCH. 
99-31: Tennessee State Association 
of Teachers. 

APRIL. 


9-13, 1923: Music Supervisors’ Na- 
tional Conference, Cleveland. 


9-21: Kentucky Education Asso- 
ciation at Louisville. 

MAY 
92-25: Annual Convention Special 
Libraries Association, Atlantic 
City. 

JUNE 


26-July 7: National Education Asso- 
ciation, Oakland-San Francisco. 
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PRIVATE SCHOOL POSITIONS 


near New York City 
EXCEPTIONAL TEACHERS 
for private school work 
CORRESPONDENCE 
regarding either vacancies or teachers given prompt attention. 
BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 
303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


ALBERT TEACHERS: AGENCY is, 2c 








leges and pay high- 
est salaries. If de- 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Serving of promotion, 


f "e they will want you. 
437 Fifth Ave., New York Send for new book- 














Public Sales 


We have purchased 122,000 pair 
U. S. Army Munson last shoes, 
sizes 534 to 12, which was the en- 
tire surplus stock of one of the 
largest U. S. Government shoe 
contractors. 


This shoe is guaranteed one hun- 
dred per cent solid leather, color 
dark tan, bellows tongue, dirt and 
waterproof. The actual value of 
this shoe is $6.00. Owing to this 
tremendous buy we can offer same 
to the public at $2.95. 


Send correct size. Pay postman 
on delivery or send money order. 
If shoes are not as represented we 
will cheerfully refund your money 
promptly upon request. 


National Bay State Shoe Company 





| 
| 
| 
\ 





296 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 














(LASS MEMORIALS 


Over 1,000 subjects of inspiring 
Modern and Classic Art now ready 
for your’ selection. Information 
gladly given. 


BOSTON SCULPTURE CO. 


7989 MAIN ST., MELROSE, MASS. 


TO RENT 


In San Francisco by day, week or 
month, a very pleasant apartment 
of three rooms. Fifteen minutes 
from town, elevator, excellent ser- 
vice. Apply to MISS EDITH GILES, 
2211 California Street, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 








WM. B. ITTNER, F. A. 1. A. 


Architect and School Specialist 
Board of Education Building 


SAINT Louis MISSOURI | 








Symes Blidg., Denver, Colo, let, “Teaching as a 





38TH YEAR Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Wn. Business.” 
MERICAN -:- TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Colleges 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors ané 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Scheels 
to parents. Call on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 
$5,000) with lent teachers. 
fehea 1889. °No charge empi re 
none for registration. if you Depa 


Kellogs’s Agency #25. 


where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg. 31 Union Square. New York. 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 
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_ 366 Firtn AVENUE a _— onl liable 
B4th and Streets 2 y re 1a 
New York City candidates. Services 


CHARLES W.MULFORD. Pres. free to school officials 





The Pratt Teachers’ Agency ™ Fifth Avenue, 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teach- 
ers to colleges, putlic and private schools in all parts of the country. 


Advises parents about schools. WW... 0. PRATT, Manager 


TEACHERS 0 ‘ive'you real service 
The P al ker AGENCY Ningteen "yeurp = = 


petent educators, on the 
14 South Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 





jump all the time for the 
teacher. 








WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. WAYLAND BAILEY, Seocy. 


ALBANY TEACHERS” AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colieges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 
We receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and ean 


certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARE 
QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 
















We have unusual facilities for placing 
teachers im every part of the country 


6 Beacon St. . . =. Beston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Leng Distance Telephone Manager. 


WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 
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Buen T. €. U. BUILDING 














“Who will pay your doctor. your nurse 
and your board bill when you are sick? 


you cannot -possibly foresee just when you will need T. C. U. pro- 
tection. It may be this month—or this week. 

Sickness usually arrives unheralded; Accident always does. 

Week in and week out, during good times and bad, when other things 
may fail you, or be seriously impaired in value—T. U. Protection re- 
mains constant and unchanging, ready, with a moment’s notice, to help bear 
the burdens that Sickness, Accident, or Loss of Salary because of Quaran- 
tine, may suddenly throw upon you. 

It makes for that safe and comfortable feeling to be protected by the 
T. C. U. If you once experience what T. C. U. protection could mean 
to you, we believe you will agree with Miss Gertrude Likes, of Pomona, 
Kansas, who writes: “Such is my opinion of the T. C. U. that before 
I would no longer be a member of that helpful organization, I’d borrow 
money (if necessary) to keep up my dues. It was a great satisfaction to 
me to receive a check after having had La Grippe. I am telling my 
teacher friends how foolish it is not to be a T. C. U.” 


What the T. C. U. Will Do for You 


It will pay you $50 4 month when you are disabled by Sickness or 
Accident. It will pay you $25.a month for illness that does not confine 
you to the house, but keeps you from work. It will pay operation bene- 
fits in addition to other benefits. it will pay you a 20 per cent increase 
in sick benefits fer two months when you are confined to an established 
hospital. It provides operation benefits after your policy has been main- 
tained in continuous force for one year. It will pay you $50 a month 
when you are quarantined: and your salary stopped. It pays regular in- 
demnities of from $333 to $1,500 for major accidents, or. for accidental 
loss of life. All benefits are doubled for travel accidents. 


Please Don’t Procrastinate— At Least Send the Coupon 


Let us tell you all about the T. C. U. Let us send you our 
booklet of information and testimonials from Teachers all over 
America who have experienced what it means to have the 
T. C. U. on your side when misfortune comes. 


1 
1 
Just fill out and mail the coupon on the right. We shall | 
then mail you full particulars of how we protect Teachers. | 
Please do it today. | 
1 

! 

I 

1 
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your 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 








DR. A. E. WINSHIP 














I am 
Protective Benefits. 
whole story and booklet of testimonials. 


Cera tte e tees eeeesereseeeeee 


Address 


Dr. WINSHIP Says: 
‘¢sHeads or Tails You Win”’ 


Dr. A. E. Winship, Editor 
of Journal of Education, 
says: “So far as we know, 
the best provision for such 
an emergency is the Teachers 
Casualty Underwriters of 
Lincoln, Nebr. When & 
teacher is well and hag an 
income, it is comparatively 
easy to make a sacrifice that 
will provide for catastrophe. 
It is a case in which you win 
whether you win or lose. If 
you do not meet the catas- 
trophe you are in luck, and 
if you do you are in luck. 
Heads or tails, you win.” 


Tr ree aaeewaeaan ae ew a aeeee 


Free Information Coupon 


To the T. C. U., 441 T. C. U. Building, 
Lincoln, Neb, 


interested in knowing about 
Send me the 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 
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